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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 





CHAPTER: I. 
THE FORGE. 


[* was a May-day and the wind was not in the east. The little 
wind there was blew softly and gently from the south, and down 
in the valley the weather was warm and genial. 

Some people might have found it too warm inside the smithy, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, to be pleasant. Nevertheless, Reuben 
Foreman, as he stood at his anvil wielding mightily his heavy sledge 
with movement slow and rhythmical, was subject to several interrup- 
tions before the hooter of a neighbouring cloth mill announced that 
it was six o’clock and the day’s work at an end. 

And as not everyone in Woodford was either so busy or so 
industrious as the blacksmith, several of his visitors lingered to 
gossip as long as he bore with them, in spite of the heat. But 
Reuben took such contingencies into consideration, and in ar- 
ranging his programme of work for the day, left a margin wide 
enough to cover all the horses he would be called upon to shoe, and 
the fools he would be in duty bound to converse with. 

For the horses had hoofs to be shod, and the fools had souls to be 
saved ; and Reuben, in his own opinion and in that of his neighbours, 
was clever in both these occupations, widely different as they were, 
though occasionally both were performed at the same moment. 

As for instance, when Farmer Jobson’s black mare had the shoe 
she had cast replaced on her near-fore, whilst the oaf that brought 
her “got religion” and went out from the forge a changed man, 
according to the blacksmith, though outwardly as great a dolt as ever. 

Reuben’s work, on this as on many occasions, was consummated 
on the following Sunday, when the dolt was baptised by immersion 
in the Baptist chapel of which the blacksmith was one of the 
pillars. 
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The Village Blacksmith. 


A pillar of strength physically no less than spiritually, was Reuben 
Foreman, a very giant of a man: tall and broad, his muscular arms 
as hard as his own anvil, his fist almost as heavy as his sledge- 
hammer, his sinews strong as cords, his flesh mostly gone to muscle, 
he would have been a brave man who wilfully offended Reuben 
Foreman, for one blow of that mighty fist would have sent most men 
over to the majority. 

But it was not the blacksmith’s strength only, though probably it 
was a considerable factor in the sum, that won him the respect and 
admiration he enjoyed in his native village and its neighbourhood. 
He was a handsome man, with blue eyes, and beard and hair still 
golden, though he was over fifty. Honest as the day, true as the steel 
that faced his anvil, sober, industrious, deeply religious, temperate in 
all things, he deserved the honour he received from men. 

He was not perfect, for he was proud, and the pride was deep- 
seated, and he unconscious of its existence as he stood at his anvil 
that afternoon in May. But the angels, those winged messengers 
who bear divine messages from heaven to earth, were already on 
their way to raise the veil which hid him from himself. They would 
fain act gently, but their orders were stringent ; their work must be 
done, if not gently, then with violence. 

The blacksmith’s work was first interrupted that afternoon by the 
rector of the parish in which the blacksmith lived, who left his pony 
to be shod as he passed on his way to a School Board meeting, of 
which he was chairman, 

He did not stay to gossip, for he and Reuben had little in com- 
mon with each other, except pride, and that was not calculated to 
draw them together. The Rev. Ryot Tempest was a Conservative ; 
Reuben a red-hot Radical; the rector, a beneficed clergyman of the 
established church, most orthodox in all his views, steering a middle 
course between High and Low, and avoiding the Broad section as 
he would avoid the plague. He looked upon Reuben as a heretic 
only a shade less black than the Roman Catholics, whose church 
and convent of enclosed nuns stood in the valley. 

So his intercourse with him was of the briefest, and as formal 
as he could make it. 

A striking contrast the two men made as the Rector dismounted 
and gave the necessary orders ; to which, by the way, Reuben paid 
no attention. He knew a great deal better than Mr. Ryot Tempest 
which shoes must be removed and which replaced, though he listened 
attentively. A very striking contrast, for Mr. Ryot Tempest (he was 
very particular about the Ryot) was remarkably small. Reuben 
could have lifted him with one hand as easily as he lifted his sledge, 
He was also remarkably plain. He was clean-shaven, and as bald as 
though he had been tonsured. His voice was high and squeaky, but 
he spoke with pedantic precision, while the blacksmith rolled out his 
broad, uncultivated Westshire dialect in his deep bass, His linen 
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was spotless; his clothes were free from every speck of dust, and 
fitted his little body faultlessly ; his hands, small and white as a 
lady’s, were about half the size of the blacksmith’s grimy paws. 

*‘T shall be returning about five,” smiled the Rector as he left the 
forge. 

“Very good, sir,” said Reuben, returning to his anvil after tying 
up the pony to wait his pleasure, whilst its little master skipped 
lightly up the village street to his meeting. 

There are little men and little men in the world. Some of the 
best wares are packed in the smallest parcels; some of the largest 
hearts beat in little bodies, and some of the world’s greatest men 
have been, and are, and no doubt will be, little men. 

Even when this is the case there is something almost pathetic 
about a very small man. One feels sorry for him and inclined to 
think that St. Paul’s assurance that he was “small” was sufficient to 
account for that ‘thorn in the flesh ” about which theologians have 
made so many vain speculations. 

But when a little man is swollen out with a sense of his own 
dignity and importance, the pathetic element in his composition be- 
comes grotesque, our pity is touched with sarcasm, if not with scorn. 
And unfortunately for Mr. Ryot Tempest, he was so puffed up with 
the family pride of the Tempests, so inflated with the blue blood of 
the Ryots, that he was an object of amusement even to his friends ; 
to his enemies a favourite butt for witticisms which, however weak, 
invariably hit the mark his little body offered. 

Soon after Mr. Ryot Tempest’s departure a boy brought a donkey, 
used to carry bread up the hills in panniers, for a new shoe, and 
Reuben attended to him at once, for he knew the boy’s time was 
precious. 

He further improved the occasion by inquiring into the spiritual 
state of his visitor ; emphasising his remarks, and frightening the boy 
half out of his wits by pointing to his glowing furnace, which always 
served him as a faint illustration of a certain place to which, according 
to Reuben’s creed, all the wicked must go, unless they repent and 
see the error of their ways. 

A most essential part of Reuben’s stock-in-trade was that furnace. 
Without it his occupation as a blacksmith would :have failed ; without it 
his sermons would have been tame, his exhortations probably fruitless. 

His style as a preacher and teacher of men was realistic, and the 
furnace was more eloquent than words. He had but to point to 
the roaring bellows, the flaming forge, the glowing furnace, and to 
the dull imaginations of the local yokels, the stereotyped, colourless 
minds of the mill-hands, a vivid picture of the place of endless 
torment was conjured up. 

Had Reuben been a grocer instead of a blacksmith, he would no 
doubt have weighed the good and the bad with his sugar and tea 
had he been an undertaker, the same tape would have served him 
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to measure the soul of the living and the body of the dead ; a coffin 
would have furnished him with many a text; as a carpenter, scarcely 
one of his tools would have failed to point his discourse. But for 
his particular style of preaching no trade could have been so fruitful 
in providing him with metaphor as his own, In the awakening pro- 
cess which he deemed so necessary to the salvation of a soul, his 
flaming, fiery furnace was infinitely more valuable than scales or 
coffins, measuring tapes or carpenter’s tools. 

On the present occasion he certainly succeeded in opening the 
eyes and mouth of his young customer; but whether or no he 
reached the soul is another matter. At any rate he shod the donkey, 
and then vouchsafed to pay the same attention to the Rector’s pony. 

He had just finished this operation when he was accosted in these 
terms : 

“ Hulloa, Reuben! So you have my father’s pony down 
here! Where has he gone, do you know?” 

The speaker was a young man, rather under the average height, 
slight in figure, rather handsome in face, dark in complexion. His 
eyes were large and dark and dreamy; his hair, though closely 
cropped after the fashion of the day, waved and curled in spite of 
the scissors; his moustache was also curled at the ends; and the 
French blood that mingled with the pure Saxon of the Ryot Tempests 
manifested itself in a certain easy grace which just escaped the re- 
proach of languor. 

“ As it happens, I do know, sir. He has gone to take the chair at 
a School Board meeting. My sister, Mrs. Canter, has been sum- 
moned again for not sending her children to school,” said Reuben. 

‘“‘T wish I had known sooner! I would give ten shillings to have 
been present. Norah Canter and my father together are as good as a 
play ; she is the only person I ever met who can manage him. I'll 
back Norah to win, but I am sorry I missed the battle.” 

“Tt’ll be almost the last she'll fight with Mr. Tempest, for she is 
leaving at Midsummer.” 

‘So she tells me; I have promised to go and see her in her new 
home before I sail. But I must be off. Good evening, Reuben.” 

As he spoke, a bell from a cloth mill about half a mile off an- 
nounced that it was half-past five, and that consequently the female 
hands employed there were at liberty to go. The bell interested 
Reuben, for his daughter worked there; but he little guessed it 
interested Mr. Reginald Tempest still more. 

“The Rector is late; I count Norah has been too much for him,” 
he muttered, as he resumed his hammer. 

A few minutes later, a lanky, red-haired man of about five-and- 
thirty, who looked like a groom, but was, in point of fact, groom, 
gardener and coachman all in one, appeared, touched his hat respect- 
fully to the father of the blacksmith’s daughter, and said he had 
come to fetch his master’s pony. 
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“Is the meeting over, then?” said Reuben. 

“Yes; but master don’t feel equal to a ride. I expect Mrs. 
Canter has been too much for him.” 

Reuben stifled a laugh, for his sympathies were with his sister; the 
groom’s, as he knew, with his master. 

‘“*T have not seen you up at the chapel yet, Mark,” said Reuben. 

“No, Mr. Foreman,” replied the groom, scratching his head; 
“you see it might cost me my place if master heard of it. Having 
married a Papist himself he is forced to be extra particular that 
none of his household don’t go running after strange preachers. Not 
but what I believe that the truth lies with you, Mr. Foreman,” con- 
tinued Mark. ‘Only you know how I am situated. I have got 
a good place and a good master, good wages, and, though I say it 
that shouldn’t, a good character; and a man who is thinking of 
marrying don’t want to lose any of them.” 

* Better lose them all and save your soul, Mark,” said Reuben, 
with a significant glance at the furnace. 

‘Better still to save my soul and keep them all; but I'll bear 
your words in mind, Mr. Foreman. I hope Miss Janet is pretty 
well?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” said Reuben shortly ; adding to himself 
as the groom rode off: ‘ And if it is my Janet you are after, you'll 
want a wife for many a long day, I can tell you.” 

Six o'clock! A fact duly announced by one or two mill-horns, 
several clocks, and by the angelus bell which rang out from the 
convent close by. 

Reuben shook his head at this last sound and raked viciously at 
his fire, wishing he could burn the convent, if not the nuns, in its 
flames, before he proceeded to close his smithy for the night. Then 
he took a small Bible from his pocket and read as he walked slowly 
up the steep path which led to his cottage on the top of the opposite 
hill. 

As he ascended, his thoughts rose heavenward. During the day 
they were apt to dwell on earthly things and the dark side of his 
religion ; but when he had left his forge and the vivid picture of the 
place of punishment it suggested behind him, he turned to the bright 
side of his gospel. ‘That heaven was his home, towards which he was 
surely travelling, certain of admittance, he had as little doubt as that 
the earthly home to which he was going was a heaven now open to 
receive him; and on this he would have wagered a week’s earnings 
had he been a betting man. He would, therefore, not have been 
more surprised, if, on reaching the gate of heaven, St. Peter had 
declined or hesitated to open it than he was on reaching his cottage 
to find it was locked up. Janet had evidently not yet returned 
though Reuben was quite at a loss to account for her absence ; it was 
so exceedingly unlike her to keep him waiting. As a rule his tea 
was always waiting his return, Janet at the door to receive him. 
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However, he supposed something unforeseen had detained her, and 
seating himself on the doorstep he lighted his pipe and awaited her 
appearance. 

The long evening shadows were creeping over the fresh green 
fields on the opposite hill, on which a few houses were scattered wide 
apart. Low down the hill, on the other side of the valley, almost 
opposite Reuben’s cottage, nestled the picturesque convent, a beau- 
tiful building but a thorn in the side of many besides Reuben. Down 
in the valley ran the river, which, every here and there, widened into 
mill-pools, By the side of the pools stood the mills, whose monoto- 
nous rows of windows added to the sleepy restfulness of the village. 
A peaceful scene, calm and beautiful, but Reuben was too much 
accustomed to it to be struck by its beauty. His attention was 
arrested by the figure of a man who suddenly appeared in a lane 
below where Reuben was sitting, vaulted over a low stone wall which 
enclosed the Rectory grounds and made straight across them for the 
house. The blacksmith was wondering who it could be, when 
another figure coming hastily up the steep hill-side turned the current 
of his thoughts. 

This last was Janet, the object in which all Reuben’s earthly love, 
and most of his pride, were centred. He might well be proud of 
her, for she was beautiful. Tall, like her father, with the same 
blue eyes and golden hair, worn in thick coils round her head, a com- 
plexion which suggested lilies and roses, she was indeed a fair 
woman, comely to look upon. 

She had always been a thoughtful, reading girl, with singular 
quickness of apprehension, and her mind and education were far 
above her class. They had also taken great notice of her at the 
Rectory, and she had spent so many days with Miss Vera, partly as 
companion, partly as dependent, that she had unconsciously acquired 
a certain refinement of manner and bearing: a condition of things. 
that was to bear fruit Mr. Ryot Tempest little dreamed of in the 
time to come. Her working at the mill was a matter of her own 
choice, and arose out of a certain pride and independence of 
character which was one of her most prominent traits: it never 
met with her father’s cordial sanction. But Janet insisted upon 
earning something towards her own maintenance; and Reuben 
Foreman argued that with her good looks it would not be long 
before Janet was wooed and married, and comfortably established 
in a home of her own. 

‘Though barely one-and-twenty, she already had many lovers ; but 
hitherto she had shown no wish to leave her father’s home, and dis- 
missed all her admirers with strict impartiality; all excepting Mark 
Brown, and for him she showed positive aversion, as Reuben well 
knew. She was flushed and panting when she reached the cottage. 
‘Oh, father, Iam so sorry. I did not knowit was so late! How 
must have dawdled.” 
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** Never mind; you should not run up the hill. Where have you 
been ?” 

Janet hesitated. Perhaps the key was tiresome to fit in the lock 
she was unfastening, for her fingers trembled and her colour deepened 
as she answered : 

**T met young Mr. Reginald, and he stopped to talk to me about 
Aunt Norah and the School Board meeting.” 

This was the truth, but it was not the whole truth. The whole 
truth Reuben did not learn for many a day. 

** And then I met that horrid Mark Brown, and he stopped me.” 

‘*Not for long, I expect,” said Reuben. 

** Too long to please me,” said Janet, as she prepared to make the 
tea, in which occupation she soon appeared to be absorbed. But 
in reality her thoughts were far away from such prosaic subjects as 
kettles which refuse to boil and bread which objects to be toasted. 
Her thoughts were centred in an earthly paradise, of which she was 
the queen, and a certain dark-eyed man, a few years older than her- 
self, and in a different sphere of life, the king. But she was the 
reigning sovereign, for the king knelt at her feet. 

A fool’s paradise, no doubt, easily destroyed, but Janet is not the 
first person who has dwelt in so fragile a structure, and it is probable 
she will not be the last. Although so highly cultivated are we now- 
a-days that there seems a great risk that such old-fashioned flowers 
as love and romance will be rooted up and thrown away as weeds to 


make room for the more showy and less sweet plants of luxury and 
culture. 


CHAPTER II. 
MR. RYOT TEMPEST TAKES THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Ryor TEMpEsT was shy, therefore he disliked presiding at 
meetings ; he was also proud and inconsistent, therefore he accepted 
the position when invited to do so. He disliked presiding and yet he 
liked to bein thechair, It was, in his opinion, a sort of tacit acknow- 
ledgment that he was superior to his neighbours, and, deeply im- 
pressed with this view himself, he liked others to acknowledge it. 

Nevertheless, had he been aware that Mrs. Canter was to be 
brought before him on this occasion, he would have abdicated his 
position in favour of a brother clergyman. As it was he seriously 
contemplated feigning a sudden attack of illness before her case 
came on; he was such a martyr to dyspepsia that he could easily 
have done so without arousing suspicion. However, his valour got 
the better of his nervousness, and, having kept Mrs. Canter waiting 
till the rest of the business was concluded, he ordered her to be 
shown in. 

He hoped by this delay to have tired her out and reduced her 
to comparative meekness, but in this he was mistaken. Mrs. Canter 
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was, no doubt, tired when at last her turn came, but there was very 
little meekness about her. Inwardly she was boiling with anger, 
outwardly she was calm and cool, as she boldly entered the class- 
room in which the meeting was held. 

Mr. Ryot Tempest was supported on the right by a neighbouring 
squire ; a jovial, easy-going man, fond of a joke; on the left bya 
maiden lady of uncertain age, with evangelical views and a very strict 
sense of propriety, touched with a secret admiration for her spiritual 
pastor. ‘Two other gentlemen, and a widow in permanent weeds, 
made up the committee. They occupied one side of a long table. 
Mr. Ryot Tempest was the central figure, and, though mounted on a 
high chair, looked absurdly small when confronted by Mrs. Canter 
in cheap crape and widow’s mourning, who, with a child on each side 
of her, advanced to the table and took up her position immediately 
facing the Rector. 

She was an enormous woman of about five-and-forty, nearly six 
feet high and proportionately broad. She was as big for a woman 
as her brother Reuben was for a man; but, while he was muscular, 
she was fat; and her portly figure and imposing presence were suffi- 
cient of themselves to strike terror into the heart of a little nervous 
man like Mr. Ryot Tempest. When we add that the Rector was 
refined, sensitive and easily shocked, whilst Mrs. Canter would have 
been vulgar had her father been a duke, was aware of the Rector’s 
tenderest places and certainly had no intention of sparing him, and 
had a sublime disregard for conventional propriety, the reader will 
not deny that Mr. Ryot Tempest had reason to feel uneasy. 

Mrs. Canter did not even accord him his due prerogative of open- 
ing the battle, for, before he had time to speak, she attacked him. 

‘*What do you mean by keeping me waiting here an hour-and-a- 
half on ironing-day, Mr. Tempest ?” 

Mrs. Canter always ignored the Rector’s first name, though per- 
fectly aware that few things annoyed him more. 

“‘T was under the impression this was Thursday,” said Mr. Ryot 
Tempest in a dignified tone, fidgeting nervously with the pen-tray in 
front of him. 

“To be sure it is, sir; and Thursday is ironing-day ; this boy of 
mine, half-witted as he is, knows that,” said Mrs. Canter scornfully, 
pointing toa little boy just able to walk at her side, who seemed 
to be suffering from water on the brain. 

“Indeed? Well, I am very sorry to see you before me again, 
Mrs. Canter———” began the Rector. 

“Sorry! Then why did you send for me, sir? You can’t be half 
so sorry to see me as I am to come, with two dozen shirts waiting to 
be ironed at home ; eight or nine of them yours, too, Mr. Tempest.” 

Mr. Tempest grew very red, upset the pen-tray, and coughed 
nervously at this allusion to his linen, whilst the maiden lady on his 
left blushed crimson. 
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**T sent for you, as you express it, though hardly correctly, because 
you are summoned by the School Board for not sending your daughter 
Mary Jane Canter to school on four consecutive Mondays ; the charge 
is, I believe, correct ?” 

“ Quite, sir; and I never intend to send her on any Monday, conse- 
cutive or nut. Mary Jane never has been to school on a Monday, and 
so long as I live Mary Jane never will go to school on a Monday.” 
And Mrs. Canter looked sternly over her mountainous expanse of 
chest at her diminutive judge as she delivered her soul of this senti- 
ment. 

‘“* May I ask why ?” 

“Monday is washing-day, Mr. Tempest,” said Mrs. Canter, as 
solemnly as if she were announcing the Day of Judgment. 

“Oh! ah! humph! I really don’t see the connection. Would 
you kindly explain to the Board why that interesting fact should inter- 
fere with your daughter’s education?” demanded Mr. Ryot Tempest, 
in the precise, measured tones in which he always spoke. 

“‘T should have thought their own common sense might have told 
them that, without my explaining. Now I ask you, ladies and gentle- 
men, do you think it possible for me or any woman to stand at a 
wash-tub from four in the morning till nine at night, to get breakfast, 
dinner and tea for six children and myself; to dress and take the little 
ones to school; and to mind and nurse an unweaned infant, without 
any help? Could any of you do it? Could you do it yourself, Mr. 
Tempest ?” 

No one responded to this challenge. The jovial squire and the 
widow could with difficulty restrain their laughter, the maiden lady 
was shocked. Mr. Ryot Tempest, aware of his inability to fulfil 
these various duties, was at a loss for a reply, so Mrs. Canter con- 
tinued : 

“You know there isn’t one of you at that table that could do it; 
no human being could ; andI am not an angel,” she somewhat super 
fluously added. 

‘*You are not, indeed; and no one expects you to do impossi- 
bilities ; but I still fail to see what all this has to do with your 
keeping Mary Jane from school,” said the Rector. 

“Why, sir, I keep her to wash and dress the children, to get the 
meals ready, and to mind the baby.” 

“T see. But unfortunately for you, Mrs. Canter, the Government 
insists upon your sending your children to school ; it does not take 
all these domestic obstacles into consideration.” 

“Then the Government is a fool!” exclaimed Mrs. Canter; which 
so amused the squire that he made no attempt to conceal his laughter, 
whilst Mr. Ryot Tempest dare not venture to contradict this opinion, 
so unflattering to the legislature of his country. 

“Let me see: Mary Jane is twelve years old, isn’t she?” said the 
Rector, referring to his papers. 
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“Now, Mr. Tempest,-you know Mary Jane’s age as well as you 
know your own! Isn’t it thirteen years this very month since you 
accepted this living, because it was near the Catholic church for 
Madame to go to? And didn’t I leave your service the following 
May, to marry poor Canter? And isn’t Mary Jane my eldest child ? 
How should she possibly be more than eleven? Just tell me that, 
if you please, sir.” 

But Mr. Ryot Tempest did not care to enter into any such 
biological possibilities. He preferred to own he had made a mistake 
in Mary Jane’s age, whilst he inwardly racked his brains to think of 
some way of getting rid of this terrible woman, who, in her last 
speech, had touched two of his tenderest points. She had alluded to 
his wife’s religion, and, indirectly, to her nationality, with the sole 
object of annoying him, as he very well knew. 

“True; I see I have made a mistake ; she is only eleven. I fear 
I must fine you again, Mrs. Canter. Ladies and gentlemen, you have 
heard Mrs. Canter’s defence. Do you think these domestic arrange- 
ments justify her in keeping her child from school ?” 

‘** Now, Mr. Tempest, what should these four gentlemen, and these 
ladies, one who has never been married, and one a childless widow, 
know about a mother’s duties? No more than I know of foreign 
tongues! Not so much; for I learnt a little French when I nursed 
your children, God bless them both. You can judge far better than 
any of them, Mr. Tempest, for you can keep house as well as any 
lady, and always did in my time.” 

This was true; but it was not a fact Mr. Ryot Tempest cared: to 
have published. However, he did not show any irritation; he only 
resolved to get the enemy out of the room as quickly as possible. 

‘Well, there is no need, I think, to discuss the matter further. I 
must fine you half-a-crown for each offence; that is ten shillings. 
Are you prepared to pay it?” 

“Ten shillings! <A fine imposition it is, too, I will say, sir. Yes, 
I'll pay it and have done with it; but I shall charge double price 
for every article I wash for every member of this Board until I see 
this ten shillings back again, so I give you all fair warning, ladies 
and gentlemen. Double price for everything: shirts, collars, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, night-dresses, petti _ 

‘Quite so, quite so, Mrs. Canter! We all understand, and under 
the circumstances, we all consent to the arrangement. Good-day,” 
said the chairman, anxious to shorten the list Mrs, Canter would 
fain have run through as she paid her fine. 

“ Before I go, sir, I should just like to tell the committee I am 
leaving this neighbourhood at Midsummer; and I am glad to say 
where I am going there is no Board School; the clergy knows 
better than to have one. Good-day, ladies and gentlemen.” 

And with this parting thrust, Mrs. Canter took her portly self 
and her children out of the room. 
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You may refine sugar, you may refine gold and silver, but there 
are some people it is impossible to refine. Mrs. Canter was one of 
them. The ten years she had lived as nurse in the Rector’s family 
had failed to refine her; the pains and troubles of motherhood, the 
loss of two children and the recent loss of her husband had all 
been equally powerless. The fire of affliction had no more effect 
on her than physical suffering; the pangs of maternity availed no 
more than the intercourse with the cultivated minds with which her 
position as nurse had brought her in contact. She was like a 
noisy, rushing river that no bounds can restrain, no science control, 
no act subdue ; she would run her course regardless of bounds, of 
science and of art. 

Her faults, however, were on the surface. A kinder heart than 
Norah Canter’s never beat; she had been invaluable as a nurse to 
Mrs. Ryot Tempest, and it was doubtful if any of her own children 
were as dear to her as the Rector’s son and daughter. Indeed, Norah 
would have confessed, if pressed, that Reginald Terapest still held 
the first place in her affections. If she sometimes erred on the side 
of severity with her own children, particularly since their father’s 
death, to the little Tempests she had ever been most indulgent; and 
Mr. Ryot Tempest did not exaggerate when he maintained, as he 
often did, that she had utterly spoilt them both. Many had been 
the battles fought between father and nurse on this point in days of 
yore ; equally numerous the victories Norah won. 

It was with a sense of defeat similar to that he had frequently 
experienced when Norah reigned supreme over his nursery that Mr. 
Ryot Tempest now slowly and somewhat sadly wended his way home, 
his nerves too much shattered, after his encounter with Mrs, Canter, 
to continue his ride, 

On reaching home, he went straight to his study, in which room 
he spent most of his time; though what he studied was a matter of 
wonder to his friends, unless it was Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary 
and the Peerage, in both of which works he was qualified to pass a 
strict examination, For Mr. Ryot Tempest was nothing if not 
classical, and no one believed he obtained his classical knowledge 
direct from Homer and Virgil. As for the Peerage, to hear him 
talk, you would imagine every peer who was not connected with the 
Tempests was related to the Ryots. 

On the present occasion he did not feel equal to study of any 
kind, but sat down in an easy-chair to try and smooth his ruffled 
plumes after his encounter with this modern Xantippe, as he loved 
to call Mrs. Canter. 

He had not been in the house ten minutes before a servant 
entered to say a French nun wished to see him. Few interruptions 
would have been more irritating to Mr. Ryot Tempest’s already 
disturbed nervous system. Anything which reminded him of his 
wife’s religion and nationality was peculiarly distasteful to him, At 
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the same time he was very curious ; and his curiosity to know what 
this nun’s business could be with his wife—for he didn’t for a 
moment suppose she had asked for him—caused him to admit her 
into his sanctum. 

A slight figure, rather over the average height, and clad in the 
white serge habit of a Dominican nun, now entered the room, and 
addressed him in fluent French. The voice seemed familiar to him ; 
but he did not recognise the face, which, indeed, was partly hidden 
by a pair of large blue spectacles, and a hood and veil. 

Mr. Ryot Tempest prided himself on his French, bad as it was, 
so he was pleased to enter into a short conversation with his visitor, 
who informed him she came from a convent at Avranches, and, 
knowing that Madame was a Catholic, and frequently visited 
Avranches during the summer, she had called to ask for a sub- 
scription to the new chapel they were building. The interview 
ended in Mr. Ryot Tempest giving the nun a sovereign; and, 
thanking him profusely, she departed. 

Shortly after, Mr. Ryot Tempest heard shouts of laughter in 
the room overhead, and, guessing he had been made the victim ot 
an exceedingly ill-timed joke, he went upstairs to see if the sus- 
picion that had just dawned upon him were correct. 

The room he now entered was his wife’s sitting-room, in which she 
usually sat. It commanded a beautiful view of the valley, similar to 
that obtained from Reuben Foreman’s cottage. In the window 
stood a large embroidery-frame, and, as Mrs. Tempest sat at her 
work, she could gaze on the convent, in the chapel of which she 
heard mass almost every day of her life. 

Just now she was not looking either at the convent or the 
altar-cloth she was embroidering, but at her daughter, who, dis- 
guised as a Dominican nun, was sitting in a rocking-chair, laugh- 
ing as if life were one long joke, and no such thing as care or 
trouble ever darkened it. Peal after peal of joyous laughter, 
as silvery as it was genuine, the girl sent forth as her father opened 
the door. She had taken off the glasses and her hood and veil, 
but she still had on the white flannel habit, scapular and leather 
girdle. Her hair had come down, and was hanging in rippling 
masses of tawny gold over her shoulders; her great, dark eyes 
sparkled with fun and merriment ; her gleaming, pearly-white teeth, 
her dimpled cheeks, all told how intensely the girl was enjoying her 
joke ; whilst the heavy habit, meant to conceal rather than to reveal 
the wearer’s form, could not altogether hide the grace and beauty of 
that almost perfect girlish figure. 

“Vera! Vera! this is not right,” said the gentle mother; but 
it the words were reproving, the look which accompanied them was 
a mixture of maternal pride, love and admiration. 

“What is all this noise about? Vera, leave the room directly, 
and take off that dress. I wonder your mother should allow you 
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to disguise yourself as a nun. I consider it verging on irrever- 
ence; and your hair looks positively indecent at this hour of the 
day.” 

“‘Tt came down. I could not cut it off as the nuns do, even to 
take you in, papa,” said Vera, beating a hasty retreat as she shook 
back her beautiful locks ; the last words were said in an undertone, 
and did not reach Mr. Tempest’s ears. 

“It is too bad, Natalie, when I come home worried to death with 
parochial business, of which you understand nothing, to find the 
house like a bear-garden and Vera tearing about more like an actress 
than a clergyman’s daughter. She ought to be visiting in the parish 
instead of wasting her time in this way.” 

“No one is ill that I know of, and she is going to see Norah 
before dinner. Norah has been out all the afternoon,” said Mrs. 
Tempest with her pretty foreign accent. 

“Out, indeed! She had to appear before the School Board, and 
was as insolent as ever. Tell Vera I forbid her to go near that 
Xantippe of a woman to-day,” said Mr. Tempest fractiously, as 
he left the room. 

A fractious child is a troublesome thing to deal with, but a fractious 
man is far worse. You can punish the child, but the only thing you 
can do to the man is to humour him, unless you can marry him to a 
contentious woman and let them fight it out. Fortunately a fractious 
man is 2 somewhat rare phenomenon. Men as a rule are happier 
than women, and the fractious are the exceptions. 

Mrs. Tempest bore all her husband’s moods with the sweetness of 
a saint. She accepted that trial, and every other trouble which came 
to her as penance for her sins. Not so her daughter. Vera was apt 
to rebel against her father’s strictness with all the strength of a 
wilful, untamed nature. Vera loved her mother passionately, but 
there was no question of obedience or submission between them ; 
the submission was all on the mother’s side. But that beautiful love 
which so often exists between father and daughter was altogether 
wanting with Vera and Mr. Ryot Tempest. Hers was a wild, wilful, 
passionate nature, craving for love and sympathy. Full of generous 
impulses, but at present undirected, unsubdued, she possessed the 
material of a fine character, if only the circumstances of her life 
could mould it into a perfect form. Her father was cold and some- 
what selfish, utterly devoid of sympathy, but nevertheless very just, 
precise and particular in all his dealings; shy and nervous and yet 
very proud. The two natures jarred like discordant notes whenever 
they came in contact. 

But perhaps the real barrier between them was, that Vera secretly 
despised her father, and he knew it. She didn’t believe in his pre- 
tended learning ; she laughed at the Tempests and made game of the 
Ryots ; and she inwardly raged against the quietness and dulness of 
her home. For the Tempests went nowhere. Mr. Ryot Tempest 
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did not care for society himself, and his wife had little in common 
with the surrounding Protestants, many of whom looked upon her as 
a heretic. So she had meekly acquiesced when she found her 
married life was to be almost as secluded as that of the convent in 
which she was educated. 

Now that Vera was grown up and panted after the world and 
its pleasures as eagerly as a young race-horse longs for the signal 
which is to start him on the race, Mrs. Tempest regretted that 
she had submitted so entirely to her husband’s wishes in this matter ; 
regretted it for her children’s sake; for Vera’s especially ; not for 
her own. For herself she had no wish to go into society. She 
looked upon the world, of which she was as ignorant as her daughter, 
as the spot in the battle-field of life in which the battle raged 
fiercest, where the enemy pressed hardest, where the slaughter was 
greatest; and she had no desire to enter the front ranks of the 
fighting army, scarcely one soldier of which could hope to escape 
unwounded. 

Soon after Mr. Ryot Tempest left the room, Vera returned. She 
had changed her dress and coiled up her pretty hair. Her slight, 
graceful figure was seen to perfection in the well-cut cloth dress she 
wore, and the large crimson Gainsborough hat and ostrich feather 
became her exceedingly. There was something very foreign-looking 
about her. She had none of the pink-and-white beauty of English 
girls. Her skin was spotless, but it was of a pale olive tint; her 
features were delicately cut and very mobile ; whilst the striking con- 
trast of her fair hair and dark, lustrous eyes, with their long black 
lashes, made her face very remarkable, and her utter freedom from 
self-conscious vanity was very attractive. 

‘““What a fright I looked, mamma, didn’t I? If you had only 
lent me a rosary to hang at my side, I should have taken in even 
the good nuns opposite. I wish Norah could have seen me! I must 
go and tell her how splendidly I took papa in. So good-bye for 
the present.” 

“Stay, Vera. Your father does not wish you to go to Norah 
to-day ; she has offended him,” said Mrs, Tempest in French, for 
she rarely spoke English to Vera. 

“But that is all the more reason why I should go, mother. I 
want to hear all about it,” said Vera. 

“Send Reggie, and stay with me. You must not disobey your 
father. And perhaps, if you are very good, I will tell you how I 
came to possess that Dominican habit. By-the-bye, what have you 
done with it?” 

“Put it carefully away in my wardrobe. If ever I want to run 
away it will be a famous disguise, since not even my own father 
recognised me.” 

‘Vera, Vera! you terrify me. Why are you so wild? You grow 
more like my poor sister Véronique every day.” 
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‘IT was only joking, little mother. You need not fear. There is 
no one for me to run away with. I wish with all my heart there 
were ; it is all so dull and triste here I sometimes think I shall die 
of ennui. I would give anything to live, instead of existing as I do, 
and as the cows and the pony, and the cats and the dogs do. 
Mamma, did you never long for life, for real life? Did you never 
long to love and to suffer, to enjoy and to really exist ?” 

Mrs. Tempest sighed and drew the graceful, girlish figure to her, 
till Vera half-sat, half-lay at her mother’s feet, and rested her head 
on her knees, while Mrs. Tempest ran her beautiful white fingers 
through the golden, tawny hair. There was a strong likeness be- 
tween the two, though their expressions differed so much that the 
likeness was not striking ona brief acquaintance. The same mould 
might have served Dame Nature in which to cast the features of 
both ; but Mrs. Tempest’s hair was much darker, had always been 
much darker, than Vera’s, and her eyes were softer and less brilliant ; 
so the contrast between fair hair and dark eyes, so remarkable in 
Vera, was not one of Mrs. Tempest’s charms. 

The difference between the faces, however, lay deeper than mere 
difference of form or colour. The difference was that of two souls. 
One calm, peaceful, resigned, chastened by the discipline of life, 
though that timid, gentle soul had needed no severe chastisement. 
The other restless, wilful, passionate, undisciplined, thirsting for the 
happiness it felt it had the power to enjoy, yet brave to endure the 
suffering it might have to bear on its journey through life. 

Brave? Nay, rather bold. For he is bold who, at the beginning of 
life, dares to say he is strong enough to weather the storms he may 
encounter during the voyage before he gets safe into port. And Vera, 
dimly suspecting that great joy and great sorrow are so intimately 
connected with each other that we can rarely entertain one without 
being favoured with a visit from the other, felt the craving for happi- 
ness so strong in her, that she boldly wished for both rather than 
make the acquaintance of neither. 

Mrs. Tempest, whose gentle, saintly nature had never experienced 
such a passionate longing for happiness, trembled for Vera when she 
heard her give vent to these wild wishes. And on this occasion she 
resolved to tell her the history of her Aunt Véronique, of whom Vera 
often reminded her. 

Natalie Tempest, zée de Carteret, and her sister, Véronique, were 
educated in a Dominican convent in Normandy. Their own home 
was in the Auvergne, and, owing to the distance, they seldom went 
home for their holidays, but spent them with an uncle who lived at 
‘Caen, where he practised as a physician. He had married an English 
lady, and it was here Natalie first met Mr. Ryot Tempest, a cousin 
of her aunt’s. He fell violently in love with the pretty, gentle French 
girl, and after a great deal of difficulty, the opposition of the parents 
on both sides was overcome, a dispensation was obtained, and Natalie, 
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whom the good nuns had always thought would have become one of 
their body, became the wife of an English clergyman. 

Véronique was two years younger than Natalie, and she had cer- 
tainly never shown any signs of a vocation for the religious life. A 
coquette from the cradle, wilful, passionate, beautiful, the plague and 
yet the pet of the convent, it would have been a miracle of grace 
indeed, said the nuns, if Véronique ever wore a habit. 

And yet the day came when Véronique did wear a habit—for a 
day—and the miracle, if there was one, was how she obtained it; 
but that was never known. In it she escaped from the convent, 
and eloped with a young English officer whom she met at her uncle’s 
house. They were married in England and sailed for India the fol- 
lowing week. It was not a happy marriage, and five years afterwards 
Véronique died of fever, and, if her sad letters to her sister were to 
be believed, of a broken heart. On her death, her trinkets and other 
possessions, among them the habit, were sent to Mrs. ‘l’empest, who 
had never parted with them. Perhaps, had she known the part that 
unlucky habit was to play in her daughter’s life, she would have 
burnt it. 

This was the story Mrs. Tempest now told Vera. 


CHAPTER III. 
MRS. CANTER AT HOME, 


Ir was washing-day, and no one who knew Mrs. Canter would have 
ventured to call it anything else in her presence. No doubt the 
generality of people preferred to call it Monday, but then in Mrs. 
Canter’s opinion the generality of people were fools. On washing- 
day Mrs. Canter, always big, was bigger than ever. Perhaps the 
importance of the work on which she was engaged from four in the 
morning till nine at night added to her stature. But so did the 
pattens on which on these occasions she was mounted; and so did 
the large poke bonnet perched crown-uppermost on the top of her 
head. Her somewhat voluminous skirt was pinned up under a huge 
apron, and her sleeves with great difficulty rolled up over her enor- 
mous arms to her shoulders, a feat never performed but once in the 
twenty-four hours. Thus vested Mrs. Canter took up her position 
at the wash-tub three or four hours before less industrious people 
had left their beds, and with brief intervals for food and for the 
correction of any unruly member of her family, there she remained 
revelling in soap-suds, redolent of soda, enveloped in a cloud of 
steam from the boiler, through which she loomed huge and myste- 
rious, her arms steeped in water, her fingers crimped and crinkled, 
till the kitchen-clock struck nine. 

The scene of Mrs. Canter’s labours was the wash-house, into which 
sacred temple, the holy of holies of the Canter household, no little 
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Canter ever dared to penetrate on washing-day, the greatest feast in 
Mrs. Canter’s calendar. Here, surrounded by huge tubs containing 
jinen in various stages of “ first soak” and “ second soak,” of wash- 
ing and rinsing and blueing, Mrs. Canter presided, moving from tub 
to tub as the ritual of her sacred occupation demanded ; her attention 
occasionally diverted to the copper, from which the steam rose like 
the smoke of incense as she raised the lid and stirred its contents 
with all the solemnity due to so solemn a function. 

The inhabitants of Woodford were as brave as most country 
people, yet there were only two people in the village who would have 
ventured to interrupt Mrs. Canter on washing-day. Those two were 
Vera Tempest and her brother Rex; and they had no scruples. On 
the contrary, they considered it rather a good opportunity to get 
Norah to herself ; for on washing-day they no more feared interruption 
than a courtier summoned to a private audience with his sovereign. 

Therefore, when Mary Jane tapped at the wash-house door on the 
last washing-day Mrs. Canter proposed spending in Woodford, and 
intimated that Mr. Rex desired an audience, Norah was neither 
surprised nor displeased. 

“ Come in, Mr. Rex, come in; and Mary Jane, hand in a chair,” 
exclaimed Norah. 

‘You are a little damp in here, Norah,” said Rex, bringing him- 
self and a chair into the steaming atmosphere of the laundry. 

“T have just been stirring up the copper; it'll be better in a 
minute, sir.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind ; it will hide my blushes. I have a secret to tell 
you to-day, Norah. You don’t mind my smoke, I know ; it will counter- 
act the effect of your steam, perhaps,” said Rex, seating himself 
astride the chair in the middle of the wash-house and lighting a cigar. 

“‘T hope you are not in another scrape, Master Rex,” said Norah, 
giving the linen in soak two or three vigorous shakes. 

“No, but I want you to help me all the same,” said Rex, puffing 
away. And then after a pause, during which Norah moved to the 
washing-tub proper and soaped away at some linen, he added: “ The 
truth is I am in love.” 

“Why, bless the boy, you don’t say so! You were in the nursery 
only the other day as it seems to me,” said Norah from her soap-suds. 

“‘T do say so; and, what is more, I mean it.” 

“Then, Master Rex, all I can say is, it is the worst scrape you 
ever were in in your life. For, if the lady was an angel from heaven, 
Mr. Tempest would not hear of your marrying till you have enough 
to keep a wife; and I don’t see how you are to manage that for 
several years to come,” said Norah, rubbing and scrubbing at some 
garment with unnecessary energy, as Rex thought. 

“She isn’t an angel, certainly ; and my father would say as cer- 
tainly she isn’t a lady.” 

**Not a lady! Then, Master Rex, I wash my hands of it,” said 
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Norah, suiting the action to the word, as she wiped the soap-suds off 
her hands, and with arms a-kimbo, actually paused from her solemn 
rites to gaze at Rex, the motherly instinct in her getting the better of 
the laundress. ‘I’ll have nothing to do with it,” she added. 

“Yes, you will, Norah. You will do all I want you todo. You 
never denied me anything yet, and you are not going to begin that 
game when the happiness of my life and of someone else’s too de- 
pends on your help,” said Rex, very quietly but very decidedly. 

Norah knew from experience that when Rex spoke in that tone no 
amount of persuasion or argument would turn him from his purpose. 
She knew it would end in her doing his bidding, though she had at 
present no idea what that bidding was. But she determined not to 
yield without a struggle. 

‘“*T wish with all my heart I had denied you more when you were 
a child; you would have been a much better man if I had. And, 
look you here, Master Rex ; a girl who isn’t a lady will no more satisfy 
you six months after you are married than any other laundress but 
me will satisfy my customers.” 

“ll risk that. Listen, Norah,” said Rex, throwing down his 
cigar and rising to his feet, but still speaking in the tone Norah 
feared to hear: “I am in love as I told you, and the girl is not what 
gentlefolk call a lady; but I am going to marry her the week after 
next, and I shall marry her from your cottage.” 

‘*Do you mean from here, sir?” said Norah, seizing upon the 
details before she attempted to deal with the main fact of this be- 
wildering statement. 

“No; I mean from your new home. You move next Saturday, 
don’t you? Well, the following Saturday my bride will arrive to stay 
with you. You will bring her up to London, and I shall marry her 
on Monday morning and take her over to France for a week. I can’t 
spare longer because I sail this day month. I go to London to- 
morrow to get my outfit. and the license, and to make all the 
necessary arrangements. Do go on washing, Norah, instead of staring 
at me,” said Rex irritably, for Norah’s attitude was so abnormal a 
one for washing-day that he half feared her mental attitude might 
also be unusual: in which case he would not be able to wring the 
consent he counted on from her. 

“Washing is one thing, Mr. Rex, and a very serious thing, too, 
when you look at it in a proper light, and think of all the re- 
sponsibility it lays upon you. But marrying is another matter, and a 
deal more serious. I should not do myself any credit with that 
linen till I hear a little more about this business. Who is the girl, 
sir? An artful, good-for-nothing minx, I’ll be bound.” 

“Take care, Norah. The girl is your niece, Janet Foreman; and 
if you'll be kind enough to show me a more beautiful, or a better, 
or a sweeter woman, I’ll marry her and forsake Janet, though it 
would break her heart.” 
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Norah did not speak. She turned round to her wash-tub, but 
instead of resuming her washing, she threw her apron over her 
head and burst into tears. This action was as unexpected by Rex 
as it was unwelcome to him, though he interpreted it to mean that 
his request would ultimately be granted. But such success was not 
an unqualified joy. It was accompanied with embarrassment, for Rex 
did not know what to do. He could neither put his arm round 
Norah’s very extensive waist nor seize one of her half-dry hands, 
and no other method of comforting a weeping woman suggested 
itself to his young mind. Yes, it was decidedly embarrassing. It 
was annoying, too, for it delayed matters, It was also unpleasant, 
for it made him feel he was a brute to grieve his old nurse in this 
way. 

Norah’s grief, however, was short, if somewhat violent ; a heavy 
shower, after which signs of clearing appeared. Life was not long 
enough in her opinion to indulge in sorrow except in the interludes 
between washing and rinsing, starching and ironing. It was only in 
such spare moments that she allowed her genuine sorrow for the 
lamented Canter to have free course. ‘This new trouble had sur- 
prised her into tears, for it came upon her so suddenly, and she had 
not the slightest suspicion that any feeling of affection existed 
between Rex and Janet Foreman. That Rex admired Janet she knew, 
for it was impossible for any man, young or oid, gentle or simple, to 
be blind to her beauty; but the young people had arranged their 
stolen meetings so cleverly that no news of them had reached 
Norah’s ears. 

After this outburst, Mrs. Canter dried her eyes on her apron ; and, 
allowing the laundress element in her composition, which had been 
held in abeyance by the communication Rex had just made, to 
resume its sway, she plunged her arms elbow-deep into the soap- 
suds before her, exclaiming as she did so: 

“ Drat the clothes ! ” 

“ Drat” is a word hardly to be considered elegant English. If Mr. 
Ryot Tempest had heard it the shock to his nervous system and his 
classical taste would have been so great that he would probably have 
been seized with a fit. But his son cared not a rush for the purity of 
the English language, and he justly considered the expression as a 
sign that his appeal for help was successful. 

It was so. When Norah said “ drat the clothes,” she intended to 
convey the righteous indignation she felt, not only because such 
prosaic considerations as dirty linen should thus interrupt a conver- 
sation on so romantic a topic as a clandestine marriage, but also 
because the laws of society were allowed to cut so sharply and so 
inexorably across the romance of life. 

Rex, who, during Mrs. Canter’s tears, had been whistling softly, 
burst out laughing when she thus delivered herself. 

“There is a deal more reason for crying than for laughing, 
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Master Rex. You are going to do wrong, and I suppose I shall have 
to help you, more shame for me. Though where the sin lies, for the 
life of me I can’t see,” said Mrs. Canter, leaving the soap-suds for 
the blueing-tub, from which new position, facing Rex, she proceeded 
to wring out the contents as she spoke. 

Wringing is an art, which, like many other arts, appears extremely 
easy until you try it, and Rex, as he watched the ease with which she 
wrung the blue-water out of the heavy linen, was not aware how 
many weaker wrists than Norah’s would have been sprained with such 
labour. 

“‘ Of course you can’t see it, Norah. ‘There is no sin in it; it is 
only a breach of conventional humbug,” said Rex. ‘ Janet will make 
me a far better wife than a fine lady would; the life in Manitoba is a 
hard one. What use would a lady be to me out there? I want 
someone who can rough it a little. I shall probably settle there 
for years, if not for life. Fortunes are not made by farming in a day ; 
and I don’t suppose anyone out there is likely to ask who Janet’s 
father is. She is quite as well educated as any women we are likely 
to meet, and I can teach her still more during the winter.” 

‘‘ All that is very true, sir, and as for a better or a more innocent- 
minded girl than Janet, you might go half the world over and not 
find her, not to mention her good looks. And handsome she is, it 
ever there was a handsome woman. But still, Master Rex, we are 
going to do wrong, and you may depend upon it we shall both suffer 
for it sooner or later.” 

“Let us hope it will be later, then,” said Rex, with that disregard 
of consequences common to young people when their present happi- 
ness is at stake. 

“J don’t mean to take Janet out till I have got a home for her,” 
he continued ; “and that won’t be for a year to come, at the earliest. 
Then I shall write to my father and Reuben, and send the money for 
her outfit and passage. Till then Janet can live with her father, whom 
she is very loth to leave, and no one but you and Janet and I will 
be any the wiser.” 

Mrs. Canter paused in her occupation of wringing out a sheet to 
gaze in amazement at her visitor, on hearing this plan ; for she saw 
a grave objection to it, and one she had a difficulty in suggesting to 
Rex, since it apparently had not occurred to him. 

* Do you mean Reuben is not to know she is married till you send 
for her?” she asked. 

“Yes. If Reuben knew it, he would tell my father, and think he 
was doing his duty; and if it reached my father’s ears, he would 
stop the supplies, and I must have capital. He has promised me 
five hundred pounds now, and another five hundred pounds this time 
next year; till I get the second sum my marriage must be kept a 


secret.” 
**T understand, Master Rex; but you see, sir, when people are 
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married, they can’t expect there will never be anyone else but them- 
selves to think of,” said Mrs, Canter significantly. 

‘“*T know what you mean, Norah ; if that happens before I send 
for Janet, you must have her to stay with you, and look after her, 
T’ll pay you well, though I know you won’t think of that.” 

‘Mr. Rex, you know I would do anything in the world for you 
and Miss Vera. You know, too, when I make a promise I keep it. 
I promise you I'll do my best to keep your secret. I'll look after 
Janet when you are gone. But, mark my words, sir, there is trouble 
in store for us. However, there is no need to forbode sorrow. The 
first thing I shall have to do is, to persuade Reuben to let Janet 
come to me for Whitsuntide; and I’ll set about that to-morrow, 
please God, though I fear it won’t please Him at all.” 

“* Norah, you are a darling. My own mother would not do more 
for me, and could not do as much. Dear little mother, I wish I 
could tell her. I never deceived her in my life, or had a secret from 
her before ; but I dare not tell her this; she would fret herself into 
her grave between her love for me and her loyalty to my father.” 

“Dear no, sir, don’t tell Madame, whatever you do; an angel 
like her don’t want to be mixed up in such a business as this. Miss 
Vera, now, would delight in it; but I should not tell her till you are 
forced, and then Mr. Tempest can’t blame her. She may have 
troubles enough of her own some day. So let no one know it but 
you and me; my back is broad. By the way, Master Rex, before 
you go I want to tell you a secret about Miss Vera.” 

** About Vera? the child has not got a lover, too, has she?” said 
Rex. 

** Not one she would deign to look at, anyhow, bless her pretty face. 
No, it is nothing to do with lovers,” said Norah, who, having finished 
wringing, proceeded to make the grand tour of her tubs ; removing the 
contents of each to the succeeding tub till each tubful had gone up 
a stage in the process of washing; the tub designated “first soak ” 
alone remaining empty. 

Just then a timid tap was heard at the wash-house door, and 
Norah, wondering which of her children had dared to interrupt her 
in the performance of the solemn rites she was engaged in, advanced 
with befitting dignity, and threw open the door with the air of a 
queen. A peal of silvery laughter, echoed by the little Canters, 
greeted her, and Vera, in her pale grey cloth dress and crimson hat, 
stood before her, laughing and beautiful. 

“We were just talking of you. Why did you interrupt us, Vera?” 
said Rex. 

“ Because you were talking of me. Talk of the angels, etc.,” 
laughed Vera. 

“ And the other things appear,” returned Rex. 

“It is lucky for you my temper is, to-day at least, angelic, Rex. I 
am wild with excitement, Norah. I have come to tell you the news 
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Mr. Ryot Tempest, accompanied by his admiring wife and much 
admired—ahem !—daughter, is about to proceed to Avranches next 
month ; and contrary to his usual custom on similar occasions, will 
stay at the hotel instead of taking a furnished house. The vista of 
lovely possibilities this charming prospect offers, only a rich imagina- 
tion like my own could suggest; I may meet my fate there. Who 
knows ?” 

‘“*T pity the fate,” said Rex, with fraternal frankness. 

**Good-bye, Norah. I'll come in again on my way home; for what 
with your steam and Rex’s flattery and smoke, I feel suffocated. 
My fate shall abandon smoking when he meets me, if it is one of his 
vices.” 

The laundry-door closed upon this speech, and after she had 
showered comfits on the little Canters amidst shouts of laughter, a 
sudden lull told that Vera had departed. 

** Bless her pretty face! Now, Master Rex, what I want to tell 
you is this—though as you are going away almost as soon as I am, I 
don’t know that it is much good; but it troubles me, so I must tell 
someone. J/iss Vera sometimes walks in her sleep. As a child she 
frequently did, but she has never done it since we came here, so far 
as I know; and now that I am going away I feel as if someone ought 
to be told.” 

** Don’t my parents know, then ?” 

“No. Poor Madame would never sleep a wink in peace if she 
knew it; and as for Mr. Tempest he is fussy enough now, and keeps 
the poor child shut up like a nun; if he knew that, I don’t know 
what steps he would not take to prevent an accident—put her into a 
strait-waistcoat, perhaps. So I never told either of them. And if 
I had not been going away from Woodford I should not have men- 
tioned it to you. So long as the child is well and happy there is no 
fear of her doing it ; but if any trouble came to her she might do it 
again though she appears to have outgrown it. What do you think, 
Master Rex: shall I mention it to anyone before I go?” 

“No,” said Rex, who was thinking more of his own affairs than of 
Vera. ‘“Ifshe has not done it forall these years, I should not think 
there is any danger.” 

Norah was rather doubtful about the wisdom of this advice. But 
she was one of those people who seldom ask advice, and never act 
upon it even when they do, unless it coincides with their own pre- 
conceived notions, as was the casein the present instance ; for, 
except Mr. Ryot Tempest himself, she knew no one to whom she 
could confide the secret of Vera’s somnambulism. So she left Wood- 
ford without saying anything more about it, little thinking what vital 
consequences her silence entailed upon more than one person con- 
nected with this history. 

(Zo be continued.) 





GUSTAVO BECQUER. 
By Miss BeTHAM-Epwarbs. 


N O more pathetic figure stands out in contemporary literature than 

that of the brilliant young Spaniard, romancer, poet, critic, 
Gustavo Becquer, cut off just twenty years ago in the flower of man- 
hood. Yet a little more of life and health and, without doubt, fame 
and fortune would have smiled upon him. The door of death opened 
just as his fairest dreams and most ardent aspirations were on the 
point of realisation. He died too soon for himself, but lived long 
enough to become identified with the literature of his country. 
Becquer’s works, now for the first time collected and given to the 
world by a devoted friend, have reached several editions in Spain, 
and are gradually winning recognition elsewhere, the recognition slow 
but sure that awaits true genius. 

A few words about his short and much tried life. 

Gustavo Adolfo Becquer, son of an esteemed artist, was born at 
Seville in 1836. Left an orphan at an early age, with an only brother, 
the boon companion of after years, the pair became’ but too well 
acquainted with care and want ere they had fairly mastered the horn- 
book. At seventeen Gustavo set out for Madrid, where a friend 
found him poorly paid occupation in a public office. But the lad’s 
passion for Shakespeare proved his ruin as a clerk. No sooner was 
his superior’s back turned than he began to con and illustrate his 
favourite author. Caught in the act, he was, of course, summarily 
dismissed. He determined thenceforth to devote himself to literature ; 
his brother Valeriano, now an artist of promise, joined him, and the 
two were never after separated. It was a desperate struggle for daily 
bread; both poet and painter forced to defer the interests of their 
“ beloved children,” as they called the chefs d’euvre of their dreams, 
to sordid needs of the hour, sacrificing alike ambition and inborn 
creative faculty to keep the wolf from the door. They just catered 
to the market, supplying cheap literature and cheap pictures till better 
times should come. Courageously they looked forward to an artistic 
and literary future in which their genius should have full play. 

But prosperity came too late. Hardship, disappointment, overwork . 
had long told on the health of both. Valeriano died in September, 
1870. In December of the same year Gustavo followed his brother to 
the grave. In each case the disease seems to have been consumption, 
accelerated by unfortunate conditions of life. ‘* Zodo mortal”—All 
is mortal—whispered the young writer just before his spirit passed 
away. Long before had his inner gaze steadfastly confronted the 
inevitable: calm and resigned, his only regret in dying so soon was 
the thought of work left unachieved. 
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Becquer has been called the Spanish Heine; he has also been 
likened to Hoffmann. His most striking compositions are certainly 
his stories, often old legends clothed in his own poetic language ; his. 
miscellaneous prose pieces may be described as arabesques, dainty, 
ornate, fanciful as the Moorish architecture so familiar to him. No 
tourist in Spain should omit to read these recollections of travel. The 
very spirit of Spanish romance breathes through every line. Toledo, 
especially, was the fountain head of his inspiration, and none who 
have visited that marvellous city will marvel at such enthusiasm. 
The weird, the supernatural exercised the strangest fascination over 
him, but every consideration was made subservient to art. If he does 
not always avoid the Spanish failing of redundancy, he makes each 
story, nevertheless, a finished piece of literary workmanship. 

Let me give the reader, by way of example, “The Miserere of the 
Mountain.” 

The legend is narrated by a chance visitor to the Monastery of 
Fitero, in Spain. ‘There he finds in the library some sheets of music 
in manuscript which strike him ; he makes inquiries, and his cicerone, 
an old lay-brother, tells their history thus :— 


One dark and rainy night, many and many a year ago, a pilgrim 
knocked at these doors, begging permission to dry his dripping 
clothes. Also bread and shelter. 

The lay-brother who had opened to him, after having supplied 
his wants, began to make inquiries about his journey. Why was he 
afoot in such weather, whence had he come? and so forth. 

“TI am a musician,” the pilgrim replied: “a stranger from far-of) 
parts, from a country where in former days I was rich and famous. 
Alas! in my youth, music was in these hands a ministrant of evil ; 
it aroused passions within my breast that led me to commit a crime. 
The story I need not tell. Sufficient to say in my old age I now seek 
to make reparation, and to turn to good uses the talents once employed 
to my soul’s perdition, thus working out self-redemption by the very 
means that wrought my overthrow. But sincere as was my repentance, 
I found no fitting words into which to put my prayers for Divine 
pardon. One day my eyes lighted on the prayer of the Psalmist, 
‘ Miserere mei, Domine,’ and from that moment I burned with the 
desire to put this sublime appeal into music. Ah! could I only 
express thus what is in my heart! I am sure I should compose a 
Miserere such as never yet the ears of man listened to. Nota sinner 
harkening but would fall upon his knees, imploring pardon of God.” 

The pilgrim paused, sighed deeply, then once more opened his 
lips, the lay-brother listening attentively, also the shepherds belonging 
to the abbey lands, who were sheltering from the storm. “I have 
sought inspiration in vain, travelling through Germany, Italy and 
Spain, yet not a single Miserere has inspired me, and I may say that 
I have heard all.” 
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“ Ah!” said one of the shepherds, “you have never heard the 
‘Miserere of the Mountain ’?” 

“What is that?” asked the stranger, his curiosity greatly excited. 

The shepherd added with an air of mystery. ‘Thereto hangs 2 
story old as the hills and true as the Bible. Many years ago—fool, 
what am I saying >—hundreds of years ago, there stood in the heart of 
these mountains a famous monastery. It had been built—so the 
story goes—by a rich signor, who endowed it with his entire fortune, 
thus disinheriting his only son, a wicked fellow, who seems to have 
been a kind of devil incarnate. This ruffian was so enraged at his 
father’s conduct that in the night, the holy evening of Maunday 
Thursday, with a band of companions as lawless as himself, he made 
a raid upon the monastery, just when the monks were at prayer 
and had begun to chant the Miserere. The wicked troop took 
possession of the church, murdered the holy men and wrecked the 
sacred building. The murderers then disappeared from that part of 
the country, hastening fast enough we may be sure to perdition. 

“In the course of time the monastery became a mere rubbish heap, 
but the ruins may still be seen; they stand on the rocky hill whence 
descends the clear stream that waters our own abbey grounds.” 

“ And the Miserere ?” asked the pilgrim. 

“One thing at a time, good pilgrim! The village folks were, of 
course, horrified at the crime. From generation to generation the story 
has been handed down by the posada fire on winter evenings ; but 
what keeps the event alive in men’s memories is the fact that once a 
year, on the anniversary of the wicked deed, a brilliant light is seen 
in the ruined church, and the strangest music is heard.” The narrator 
paused and got out under his breath: “It is—it is the chanting of 
the murdered monks, who, snatched from life without a moment’s 
preparation, thus come forth from purgatory to implore Divine pardon 
—in fine, to chant a Miserere !” 

Then followed a pause, awe overtaking the group of listeners, al} 
but one having heard the story for the hundredth time. 

“And is the prodigy repeated every year?” at length asked the 
pilgrim, with a thoughtful look. 

“This very night—remember to-day is Maunday Thursday—three 
hours later that Miserere will be heard.” 

“ How far is it from hence to the ruined monastery ?” 

“ About a league and a half. But, man alive! Are you mad?” 
asked the narrator, the rest looking on aghast. The stranger, rising, had 
resumed his half-dried cloak, his wallet and staff, and now made for 
the door. 

“TI am going to hear that marvellous music,” he said with the 
utmost calm. ‘The Miserere I have sought so long! The Miserere 
of those who returning to earth after death know what it is to have 
died in sin!” 

And before they could utter another word of remonstrance he 
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had crossed the threshold and was once more confronting the 
storm. 

The wind soughed, making every hinge creak as if some iron hand 
were fain to wrench.off the doors, the rain fell in torrents, beating 
against the window panes, whilst from time to time vivid flashes 
of lightning broke the pitchy darkness of the night. 

“The fellow is stark mad,” said one out of the group by the fire. 

“True enough, mad he is,” said another. Then, throwing on 
fresh logs, each wrapped himself in his sheepskin and composed 
himself to sleep. 

Meantime the pilgrim, guided only by the trickling of the stream, 
had reached, after two hours’ plodding through storm and rain, the 
precincts of the ruined church. The weather was now somewhat 
calmer, the rain fell at intervals only, the wind no longer blew a 
hurricane, but made a gentle moan. Nothing in the visible world 
prognosticated the supernatural. 

‘** What if I have been befooled ?” he asked himself, as he paused 
close to the broken walls. Hardly, however, had the thought taken 
shape within his mind than he heard noises wholly inexplicable in 
such a solitude. The ruined church was a mere shell, yet the 
striking of a clock now reached his ears, and immediately afterwards 
a bell pealed forth the hours—one, two, up to the eleventh. 

All at once a brilliant light was seen flashing throughout the 
jagged masonry; arch, column, canopy became on a sudden dis- 
tinctly outlined against the heavens, a blue, weird, phosphorescent 
light playing about the ruins. 

And suddenly another and more marvellous transformation took 
place. He beheld a ruin no longer! Aisle and nave, transept and 
chapel, roof and altar were intact as if just emerged from the hands 
of the builder. The church was rebuilt by magic. 

Then the trembling pilgrim was aware of a low, confused murmur 
issuing, as it seemed, from the very bowels of the earth, at first 
hardly distinguishable from the wind, gradually gaining in volume, 
till human voices could be heard, each becoming more and more 
plain. 

Awe and curiosity now overcame the musician’s bodily fear. 
Quitting his resting-place a little way off the ruins, he approached 
step by step, reaching at last the spot whence the voices issued. 
Peering into the darkness, he saw a sight that made his hair stand 
on end and his limbs quake with new impulses of terror. 

With garments hanging loosely about their skeleton forms, the 
ghosts of the murdered monks one by one slowly emerged from the 
dark recesses of the rock on which the church stood, each chanting 
in a low, sepulchral voice, “‘ Miserere mei, Domine, secundum magnam 
misericordiam tuam.” 

Having reached the church door, they filed in double line along 
the central aisle, ranging themselves on both sides of the choir, and 
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chanting in a louder and louder key. With their singing seemed to 
mingle eldritch sounds of the outer world—the plaintive surging of 
the wind, the sobbing of the rain, the cries of night birds. But more 
mystery still was in the music; something wholly indescribable ; 
only the pealing of an organ could be compared with it—an organ of 
mightier volume than any as yet built by human hands. 

The service began. 

The musician, listening paralysed with wonder and consternation, 
seemed to himself to become part of the phantasmagoric scene, to 
belong, not to this mortal life, but to visions and the ghostly world 
below. When the monks came to the words, “In iniquitatibus con- 
ceptus sum ” there arose a groan deep as if issuing from the breast of 
universal humanity aroused to a sudden consciousness of sin—an 
appeal sent up from the penitent and the unhappy throughout the 
entire peopled world. Now the chanting was sad and low, nowa 
note of hope and cheerfulness, like a ray of sunshine piercing the 
gloom of wintry storm, triumph alternating with despair, till the 
scene underwent an utter and glorious transformation. 

The church shone resplendent with celestial light, the skeletons ot 
the monks became re-clothed with flesh, an aureole illumined the 
brow of each, the dome of heaven was suddenly unveiled, the very 
seats of the just, the angelic choirs about the great throne—all was 
as a splendour visible to mortal eyes. Seraph and cherub, angel and 
archangel, now united in jubilant strains, took up the verse, ‘* Audite 
meo, dabis gaudium et letitiam.” Trumpet-like, the singing mounted 
to heaven ; but the pilgrim heard and saw no more. He fell in a 
swoon on the cold stone. 


Such was the old cicerone’s story. The yellow manuscript that 
had awakened the stranger’s curiosity was the pilgrim’s attempt to 
put on paper the Miserere of the Mountain. He died in the 
monastery ere achieving his task. 


This is only a short and slight example out of much that was 
written by Becquer, and it is to be hoped that a choice selection of 
this gifted young writer's works will ere long appear in English form. 
Genius is so rare that we can ill afford to neglect it, no matter its 
native soil or mood or manifestation. 

His friend and biographer describes him as “an angel,” modest, 
free from a spirit of detraction, his mind ever bent on intellectual 
things. The grosser aspects of existence, the worldlier forms of 
ambition—from these he stood utterly apart. Like his adored poet, 
Schiller, he lived wholly in the ideal world, the harsh actualities of 
daily life seeming to hurt him unconsciously to himself. 

Becquer furnishes another example of genius struggling with 
poverty, and dying ere youth had passed, at the very moment that 
fame seemed about to crown him with its laurel wreath. 





FEATHERSTON’S STORY. 
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AT THE MAISON ROUGE, 


I HAVE called this Featherston’s story, because it was through 
him that I heard about it—and, indeed, saw a little of it 
towards the end. 


Buttermead, the wide straggling district to which Featherston 
enjoyed the honour of being doctor-in-ordinary, was as rural as 
any that can be found in Worcestershire. Featherston’s house 
stood at the end of the village. Whitney Hall lay close by; as did 
our school, Dr. Frost’s. In the neighbourhood were scattered a few 
other substantial residences, some farmers’ homesteads and labourers’ 
cottages. Featherston was a slim man, with long thin legs and a 
grey face of care. His patients (like the soldier’s steam arm) gave 
him no rest day or night. 

There’s no need to go into details here about Featherston’s 
people. His sister, Mary Ann, lived in his house at one time, and 
was almost as good a doctor for every-day ailments as he. She was 
not at all like him: a merry, talkative, sociable little woman, with 
black hair and quick, kindly dark eyes. 

Our resident French master in those days at Dr. Frost’s was one 
Monsieur Jules Cardiac: a small man with honest blue eyes in his 
clean-shaven face, and light brown hair cropped close to his head. 
He was an awful martinet at study, but a genial little gentleman out 
of it. To the surprise of Buttermead, he and Mary Featherston set 
up a courtship. It was carried on in sober fashion, as befitted a 
sober couple who had both left thirty years, and the rest, behind 
them ; and after a summer or two of it they laid plans for their 
marriage and for living in France. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what on earth I shall do among the 
French, Johnny Ludlow,” Mary saia to me in her laughing way, 
when I and Bill Whitney were having tea at Featherston’s one half- 
holiday, the week before the wedding. “Jules protests they are 
easier to get on with than the English; not so stiff and formal: 
but I don’t pay attention to all he says, you know.” 

M. Jules Cardiac was going to settle down at his native place, 
Sainteville; a town on the opposite coast, which had a service 
of English steamers running to it two or three times a week. He 
had obtained the post of first classical master at the college there, 
and meant to spin out his salary (never large in French colleges), 
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by teaching French and mathematics to as many English pupils as 
he could obtain out of hours. Like other northern French sea- 
port towns, Sainteville had its small colony of British residents. 

“We shall get on; I am not afraid,” answered Mary Featherston 
to a doubting remark made to her by old Mrs. Selby of the Court. 
“Neither I nor Jules have been accustomed to luxury, and we don’t 
care for it. We'd as soon make our dinner of bread-and-butter and 
radishes, as of chicken and apple tart.” 

So the wedding took place, and they departed the same day for 
Sainteville. And of the first two or three years after that there’s 
nothing to record, good or bad. 


Selby Court lay just outside Buttermead. Its mistress, an ancient 
lady now, was related to the Preen family, of whom I spoke in that 
story. which told of the tragical death of Oliver. Lavinia Preen, 
sister to Oliver’s father, Gervase Preen, but younger, lived with Mrs. 
Selby asa sort of adopted daughter; and when the death of the 
father, old Mr. Preen, left nearly all his large family with scarcely 
any cheese to their bread, Mrs. Selby told Ann Preen, the youngest 
of them all, that she might come to her also. So Lavinia and Ann 
Preen lived at the Court and had no other home. 

These two ladies were intimate with Mary Featherston, all three 
being much attached to one another. When Mary married and 
left her country for France, the Miss Preens openly resented it, 
saying she ought to have had more consideration. Did some pre- 
monitory instinct prompt that unreasonable resentment? I cannot 
say. Noonecan say. But it is certain that had Mary Featherston 
not gone abroad to live, the ominous chain of events fated to engulf 
the sisters could not have touched them, and this account, which is 
a perfectly true one, would never have been written. 

For a short time after the marriage they and Mary Cardiac ex- 
changed a letter now and then; not often, for foreign postage was 
expensive ; and then it dropped. 

Mrs. Selby became an invalid, and died. She left each of the two 
sisters seventy pounds a-year for life ; if the one died, the other was 
to enjoy the whole; when both were dead it would lapse back to the 
Selby estate. 

“Seventy pounds a-year!” remarked Ann Preen to hersister. “It 
does not seem very much, does it, Lavinia! Shall we be able to live 
upon it ?” 

They were seated in the wainscoted parlour at Selby Court, talking 
of the future. The funeral was over, and they must soon leave; for 
the house was waiting to be done up for the reception of its new 
master, Mr. Paul Selby ; an old bachelor full of nervous fancies. 

““We must live upon it, Nancy,” said Lavinia in answer to her. 

She was the stronger-minded of the two, and she looked it. A 
keen, practical woman, of rather more than middle height, with 
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smooth brown hair, pleasant dark hazel eyes and a bright glow in 
her cheeks. Ann (or Nancy, as she was more often called) was 
smaller and slighter, with a pretty face, a shower of fair ringlets, 
and mild, light blue eyes; altogether not unlike a pink and white 
wax doll. 

‘‘We should have been worse off, Nancy, had she not left us 
anything ; and sometimes I have feared she might not,” remarked 
Lavinia cheerfully. ‘It will be a hundred-and-forty pounds between 
us, dear; we can live upon that.” 

“Of course we can, if you think so, Lavinia,” said the other, who 
deemed her elder sister wiser than anyone in the world, and revered 
her accordingly. 

“‘ But we should live cheaper abroad than here, I expect,” continued 
Lavinia. ‘It’s said money goes twice as far in France as in England. 
Suppose we were to go over, Nancy, and try? We could come back 
if we did not like it.” 

Nancy’s eyes sparkled. ‘TI think it would be delightful,” she said. 
“Money go further in France—why to be sure it does! Aunt Emily 
is able to live like a princess at Tours, by all accounts. Yes, yes 
Lavinia, let us try France!” 


One fine spring morning the Miss Preens packed up their bag and 
baggage and started for the Continent. They went direct to Tours, 
intending to make that place their pied-a-terre, as the French phrase 
it; at any rate fora time. It was not, perhaps, the wisest thing they 
could have done. 

For Mrs. Magnus, formerly Emily Preen, and their late father’s 
sister, did not welcome them warmly. She lived in style herself, one 
of the leading stars in the society of Tours; and she did not at all 
like that two middle-aged nieces, of straitened means, should take 
up their abode in the next street. So Mrs. Magnus met her nieces 
with the assurance that Tours would not do for them; it was too 
expensive a place; they would be swamped in it. Mrs. Magnus was 
drawing near to the close of her life then; had she known it, she 
might have been kinder, and let them remain ; but she was not able 
to foresee the hour of that great event, which must happen to us all, 
any more than other people are. Oliver Preen was with her then, 
revelling in the sunny days which were flitting away on gossamer 
wings. 

*‘ Lavinia, do you think we can stay at Tours ?” 

The Miss Preens had descended at a fourth-rate hotel, picked out 
of the guide book. When Ann asked this question, they were sitting 
after dinner in the table d’héte room, their feet on the sanded 
floor. Sanded floors were quite usual at that time in many parts of 
France. 

“‘Stay here to put up with Aunt Emily’s pride and insolence!” 
quickly answered Miss Preen. “No. I will tell you what I have 
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done, Ann. I wrote yesterday to Mary Cardiac, asking her about 
Sainteville ; whether she thinks it will suit us, and so on. As soon 
as her answer comes—she’s certain to say yes—we will go, dear, 
and leave Mrs. Magnus to her grandeur. And, once we are safe 
away, J shall write her a letter,” added Lavinia, in decisive tones. 
* A letter which she won’t like.” 

Madame Cardiac’s answer came by return of post. It was as 
cordial as herself. Sainteville would be the very place for them, 
she said, and she should count the hours until they were there. 

The Miss Preens turned their backs upon Tours, shaking its dust 
off their shoes. Lavinia had a little nest of accumulated money, so 
was at ease in that respect. And when the evening of the following day 
the railway terminus at Sainteville was reached, the pleasant, smiling 
face of Mary Cardiac was the first they saw outside the barriére. 
She must have been nearly forty now, but she did not look a day 
older than when she had left Buttermead. Miss Lavinia was a year 
or two older than Mary ; Miss Ann a year or two younger. 

“You must put up at the Hotel des Princes,” remarked Madame 
Cardiac. “It is the only really good one in the town. They won’t 
charge you too much; my husband has spoken to the landlady. 
And you must spend to-morrow with me.” 

The hotel omnibus was waiting for them and other passengers, 
the luggage was piled on the roof, and Madame Cardiac accompanied 
them to the hotel. A handsome hotel, the sisters thought ; quite 
another thing from the one at Tours. Mary Cardiac introduced 
them to the landlady, Madame Padevin, saw them seated down to 
tea and a cold fowl, and then left for the night. 

With Sainteville the Miss Preens were simply charmed. It was a 
fresh, clean town, with wide streets, and good houses and old families, 
and some bright shops. The harbour was large, and the pier 
extended out to the open sea. 

“T should like to live here!” exclaimed Miss Lavinia, sitting down 
at Madame Cardiac’s, in a state of rapture. “I never saw such a 
nice town, or such a lovely market.” 

They had been about all the morning with Madame Cardiac. It 
was market-day, Wednesday. The market was held on the Grande 
Place; and the delicious butter, the eggs, the fresh vegetables, the 
flowers, and the poultry, took Miss Lavinia’s heart by storm. Nancy 
was more taken with the picturesque market women, in their white 
caps and long gold ear-rings. Other ladies were doing their market- 
ings as well as Madame Cardiac. She spoke with most of them, in 
French or in English, as the case might be. Under the able tuition 
of her husband, she spoke French fluently now. 

Madame Cardiac’s habitation—very nice, small and compact—was 
in Rue de la Pomme Cuite. The streets have queer names in some 
of these old French towns. It was near the college, which was 
convenient for M. Cardiac. Here they lived, with their elderly 
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servant, Pauline. ‘The same routine went on daily in the steady 
little domicile from year’s end to year’s end. 

“Jules goes to the college at eight o’clock every week-day, after a 
cup of coffee and a petit pain,” said Madame to her guests, ‘‘ and he 
returns at five to dinner. He takes his déjefiner in the college at 
twelve, and I take mine alone at home. On Sundays he has no 
duty : we attend the French Protestant church in a morning, dine at 
one o’clock, and go for a walk in the afternoon.” 

* You have no children, Mary?” 

Mary Cardiac’s lively face turned sad as she answered: ‘ There 
was one little one; she stayed with us six months, and then God 
took her. I wrote to you of it, you know, Lavinia. No, we have 
not any children. Best not, Jules says; and I agree with him. 
They might only leave us when we have learnt to love them ; and 
that’s a hard trial to bear. Best as it is.” 

** I’m sure I should never learn to speak French, though we lived 
here for a century,” exclaimed Miss Lavinia. ‘Only to hear you 
jabbering to your servant, Mary, quite distracts one’s ears.” 

“Yes, you would. You would soon pick up enough to be under- 
stood in the shops and at market.” 

At five o’clock, home came M. Cardiac. He welcomed the Miss 
Preens with honest, genuine pleasure, interspersed with a little 
French ceremony ; making them about a dozen bows apiece before ke 
met the hands held out to him. 

They had quite a gala dinner. Soup to begin with; broth, the 


English ladies inwardly pronounced it ; and then fish. A small cod, 


bought by Madame Cardiac at the fish-market in the morning, with 
oyster sauce. Ten sous she had given for the cod, for she knew how 
to bargain now, and six sous for a dozen oysters, ever so much 
larger than a five-franc piece. This was followed by a delicious little 
fricandeau of veal, and that by a tarte 4 la créme from the pastry- 


.cook’s. She told her guests unreservedly what all the dishes cost, to 


show them how reasonably people might live at Sainteville. 

Over the coffee, after dinner, the question of their settling in the 
place was fully gone into, for the benefit of M. Cardiac’s opinions: 
who gave them in good English. 

“ Depend upon it, Lavinia, you could not do better,” remarked 
Mary Cardiac. “If you cannot make your income do here, you 
cannot anywhere.” 

“* We want to make it do well; not to betray our poverty, but to 
be able to maintain a fairly good appearance,” said Lavinia. ‘ You 
understand me, I am sure, monsieur.” 

‘‘ But certainly, mademoiselle,” he answered ; “it is what we all 
like to do at Sainteville, I reckon.” 

“And can do, if we are provident,” added Madame. “ French 
ways are not English ways. Our own income is small, Lavinia, yet 
we put by out of it.” 
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“A fact that goes without saying,” confirmed the pleasant little 
man. “If we did not put by, where would my wife be when I am 
no longer able to work ?” 

“ Provisions being so cheap What did you say, Nancy ?” asked 
Madame Cardiac, interrupting herself. 

“T was going to say that Z could live upon oysters, and should 
like to,” replied Nancy, shaking back her flaxen curls with a laugh. 
“ Half-a-dozen of those great big oysters would make me a lovely 
dinner any day—and the cost would be only three halfpence.” 

“ And only fivepence the cost of that beautiful fish,” put in her 
sister. ‘‘ In Sainteville our income would amply suffice.” 

“It seems to me that it would, mesdemoiselles,” observed M. 
Cardiac. “Three thousand five hundred francs yearly! We French 
should think it a sufficient sum. Doubtless much would depend 
upon the way in which you laid it out.” 

“What should we have to pay for lodgings, Mary?” inquired 
Lavinia. “ Just a nice sitting-room and two small bed-rooms; or a 
large room with two beds in it; and to be waited on.” 

“Oh, you won’t find that at Sainteville,” was the unexpected 
answer. ‘‘ Nobody lets lodgings, English fashion: it’s not the custom 
over here. You can get a furnished apartment, but the people will 
not wait upon you. There is always a little kitchen let with the 
rooms, and you must have your own servant.” 

It was the first check the ladies had received. They sat thinking. 
“Dear me!” exclaimed Nancy. “No lodgings !” 

“Would the apartments you speak of be very dear?” asked 
Lavinia. 

“That depends upon the number of rooms and on the situation,” 
replied Madame Cardiac. ‘‘I cannot call to mind just now any 
small apartment that is vacant. If you like we will go to-morrow 
and look about.’ 

It was so arranged. And little M. Cardiac attended the ladies 
back to the Hétel des Princes at the sober hour of nine o'clock, 
and bowed them into the porte cochére with two sweeps of his hat, 
wishing them the good evening and the very good night. 


IT. 


THURSDAY morning. Nancy Preen awoke with a sick headache and 
could not get up. But in the afternoon, when she was better, they 
went to Mary Cardiac’s, and all three set off to look for an apart- 
ment—not meeting with great success. 

All they saw were too large, and priced accordingly. There was 
one, indeed, in the Rue Lamartine, which suited as to size, but the 
rooms were inconvenient and stuffy ; and there was another small one 
on the Grande Place, dainty and desirable, but the rent was very high. 
Madame Cardiac at once offered the landlord half-price, French 
custom : she dealt at his shop for her groceries. No, no, he answered ; 
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his apartment was the nicest in the town for its size, as Mesdames 
saw, and it was in the best situation—and not a single sou would the 
worthy grocer abate. 

They were growing tired, then ; and five o’clock, the universal hour 
at Sainteville for the late dinner, was approaching. 

“Come round to me after your dinner, and we will talk it over,” 
said Mary Cardiac, when they parted. ‘I will give youa cup of tea.” 

They dined at the table d’héte, which both of them thought 
charming, and then proceeded to the Rue Pomme Cuite. M. Cardiac 
was on the point of going out, to spend an hour at the Café Pillaud, 
but he put down his hat to wait awhile, out of respect to the ladies. 
They told him about not having found an apartment to suit them. 

‘** Of course we have not looked in all parts of the town, only in 
the most likely ones,” said Madame Cardiac. ‘There are large 
apartments to be had, but no small ones. We can search again to- 
morrow.” 

“IT suppose there’s not a little house to be had cheap, if we 
cannot find an apartment ?” cried Miss Nancy, who was in love with 
Sainteville and had set her heart upon stopping there. 

“‘ Tiens,” quickly spoke M. Cardiac in French to his wife, ‘ there’s 
that petite maison rouge belonging to Madame Veuve Sauvage, in 
the Place Ronde. It is still to let: I saw the affiche in the shop 
window to-day. What do you think of it, Marie?” 

Madame Cardiac did not seem to know quite what to think. She 
looked at her husband, then at the eager faces of her two friends ; 
but she did not speak. 

About half-way down the Rue de Tessin, a busy street leading to 
the port, was a wide opening, giving on to the Place Ronde. The 
Place Ronde agreed with its name, for it was round, somewhat in 
form of a horseshoe. Some fifteen or sixteen substantial houses 
were built round it, each having a shop for its basement; and trees 
were scattered about, green and feathery, affording a slight though 
pleasant shelter from the hot sun in summer weather. 

The middle house at the bottom of the Place Ronde; exactly facing 
the opening from the Rue de Tessin, was a very conspicuous 
house indeed, inasmuch as it was painted red, whilst the other 
houses were white. All of them had green persienne shutters 
to the upper windows. ‘The shop, a large one, belonging to this red 
house was that of the late Monsieur Jean Sauvage, “ Marchand de 
Vin en gros et en détail,” as the announcement over his door used 
to run in the later years of his life. But when Jean Sauvage com- 
menced business, in that same shop, it was only as a retail vendor. 
Casting about in his mind one day for some means by which his 
shop might be distinguished from other wine shops and attract 
customers, he hit upon the plan of painting the house red. No 
sooner thought of than done. A painter was called, who converted 
the white walls into a fiery vermilion, and stretched a board across 
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the upper part, between the windows of the first and second floors, 
on which appeared in large letters ‘‘ A la Maison Rouge.” 

Whether this sort of advertisement drew the public, or whether 
it might have been the sterling respectability and devotion to business 
of M. Sauvage, he got on most successfully. The Marchand en 
détail became also Marchand en gros, and in course of time he 
added liqueurs to his wares. No citizen of Sainteville was more 
highly esteemed than he, both as aman and a tradesman. Since 
his death the business had been carried on by his widow, aided by 
the two sons, Gustave and Emile. Latterly Madame Veuve Sauvage 
had given up all work to them; she was now in years, and had well 
earned her rest. They lived in the rooms over the shop, which were 
large and handsome. In former days when the energies of herself 
and her husband were chiefly devoted to acquiring and saving money, 
they had let these upper rooms for a good sum yearly. Old Mme. 
Sauvage might be seen any day now sitting at a front window, 
looking out upon the world between her embroidered white curtains. 

The door of this prosperous shop lay between the two windows. 
The one displayed a few bottles of wine, most of them in straw cases; 
in the other window were clear flacons of liqueurs ; chartreuse, green 
and yellow; curacoa, warm and ruby; Eau de vie de Danzick, with 
its fluttering gold leaf, and many other sorts. 

However, it is not with the goods of Mme. Veuve Sauvage that 
we have to do, but with her premises. Standing in front of the 
shop, as if coveting a bottle of that choice wine for to-day’s dinner, 
or an immediate glass of delicious liqueur, you may see on your 
right hand, but to the left of the shop, the private door of the house. 
On the other side the shop is also a door which opens to a narrow 
entry. The entry looks dark, even in the mid-day sun, for it is pretty 
long, extending down a portion of the side of the Maison Rouge, 
which is a deep house, and terminating in a paved yard surrounded 
by high buildings. At the end of the yard is a small dwelling, with 
two modern windows, one above the other. Near the under window 
is the entrance door, painted oak colour, with a brass knob, a bell 
wire with a curious handle, and aknocker. This little house the late 
M. Sauvage had also caused to be converted into a red one, the same 
as the larger. 

In earlier days, when Jean Sauvage and his wife were putting their 
shoulders to the wheel, they had lived in the little house with their 
children ; the two sons and the daughter, Jeanne. Jeanne Sauvage 
married early and very well, an avocat. Butsince they had left it, the 
house in the yard seemed to have been, as the widow Sauvage her- 
self expressed it, unlucky. The first of the tenants had died there ; 
the second had disappeared, decamped in fact, to avoid paying rent 
and other debts ; the third had moved into a better house; and the 
fourth, an old widow lady, had also died, owing a year’s rent to Mme. 
Sauvage, and no money to pay it. 
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It was of this small dwelling, lying under the shadow of the 
Maison Rouge, that M. Cardiac had thought. Turning to the 
Miss Preens, he gave them briefly a few particulars, and said he 
believed the house was to be had on very reasonable terms. 

‘What do you call it?” exclaimed Lavinia. ‘The little red 
house?” 

“ Yes, we call it that,” said M. Cardiac. ‘“ Emile Sauvage was 
talking of it to me the other evening at the café, saying they would 
be glad to have it tenanted.” 

“IT fear our good friends here would find it dull,” remarked 
Madame Cardiac to him. “It is in so dull a situation, you know, 
Jules.” 

** Mon amie, I do not myself see how that signifies,” said he in 
reply. ‘If your house is comfortable inside, does it matter what it 
looks out upon ?” 

‘“* Very true,” assented Miss Lavinia, whose hopes had gone up 
again. ‘But this house may not be furnished, Mary.” 

‘Tt is partly furnished,” said Madame Cardiac. ‘ When the old 
lady who was last in it died they had to take her furniture for the 
rent. It was not much, I have heard.” 

“We should not want much, only two of us,” cried Miss Ann 
eagerly. ‘‘ Do let us go to look at it to-morrow ! ” 

On the following day, Friday, the Miss Preens went to the Place 
Ronde, piloted by Mary Cardiac. They were struck with admiration 
at the Maison Rouge, all a fiery glow in the morning sun, and a 
novelty to English eyes. Whilst Madame Cardiac went into the shop 
to explain and ask for the key, the sisters gazed in at the windows. 
Lying on the wine bottles was a small square blackboard on which 
was written in white letters, ‘ Petite Maison 4 louer.” 

M. Gustave Sauvage, key in hand, saluted the ladies in English, 
which he spoke fairly well, and accompanied them to view the 
house. The sun was very bright that day, and the confined yard 
did not look so dull as at a less favourable time; and perhaps the 
brilliant red of the little house, at which Nancy laughed, imparted 
a cheerfulness to it. M. Gustave opened the door with a latch key, 
drew back, and waited for them to enter. 

The first to do so, or to attempt to do so, was Miss Preen. But 
no sooner had she put one foot over the threshold than she drew 
back with a start, somewhat discomposing the others by the move- 
ment. 

** What is it, Lavinia?” inquired Ann. 

‘* Something seemed to startle me, and throw me back!” exclaimed 
Lavinia Preen, regaining her lost breath. ‘Perhaps it was the gloom 
of the passage : it is very dark.” 

‘Pardon, mesdames,” spoke M. Gustave politely. ‘“ If the ladies 
will forgive my entering before them, I will open the salon door.” 

The passage was narrow. The broad shoulders of M. Gustave 
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almost touched the wall on either side as he walked along. Almost 
at the other end of it on his left hand was the salon door; he threw 
it open, and a little light shone forth. The passage terminated in a 
small square recess. At the back of this was fixed a shallow marble 
slab for holding things, above which was a cupboard let into the 
wall. On the right of the recess was the staircase ; and opposite 
the staircase the kitchen door, the kitchen being behind the salon. 

The salon was nice when they got into it; the paint was fresh, 
the paper light and handsome. It was of good size, and its 
large window looked to the front. The kitchen opened upon a 
small back yard, furnished with a pump and a shed for wood or 
coal. On the floor above were two very good chambers, one behind 
the other. Opposite these, on the other side the passage, was 
another room, not so large, but of fair size. It was apparently built 
out over some part of the next-door premises, and was lighted by a 
skylight. All the rooms were fresh and good, and the passage had a 
window at the end. 

Altogether it was not an inconvenient abode for people who did 
not go in for show. The furniture was plain, clean and useful, but 
it would have to be added to. There were no grates, not even a 
cooking stove in the kitchen. It was very much the Sainteville 
custom at that period for tenants to provide grates for themselves, 
plenty of which could be bought or hired for a small sum. An 
easy-chair or two would be needed; tea-cups and saucers and 
wine-glasses ; and though there were wash-hand-stands, these con- 
tained no jugs or basins; and there were no sheets or table-cloths 
or towels, no knives or forks, no brooms or brushes, and so on. 

“There is only this one sitting-room, you perceive,” remarked 
Madame Cardiac, as they turned about, looking at the salon again, 
after coming downstairs. 

‘Yes, that’s a pity, on account of dinner,” replied Miss Nancy. 

“One of our tenants made a pretty salon of the room above this, 
and this the salle 4 manger,” remarked M. Gustave. ‘ Mesdames 
might like to do the same, possibly ?” 

He had pointedly addressed Miss Lavinia, near whom he stood. 
She did not answer. In fact—it was a very curious thing, but a 
fact—Miss Lavinia had not spoken a word since she entered. She 
had gone through the house taking in its features in complete silence, 
just as if that shock at the door had scared away her speech. 

The rent asked by M. Gustave, acting for his mother, was very 
moderate indeed—twenty pounds a-year, including the use of the 
furniture. There would be no taxes to pay, he said; absolutely 
none; the taxes of this little house, being upon their premises, were 
included in their own. But to ensure this low rental, the house 
must be taken for five years. 

“Of course we will take it—won’t we, Lavinia?” cried Miss Ann 
in a loud whisper. ‘ Only twenty pounds a-year! Just think!” 
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Sir,” Miss Lavinia said to M. Gustave, speaking at last, ‘the 
house would suit us in some respects, especially as regards rent. 
But we might find it too lonely: and I should hardly like to be 
bound for five years.” 

All that was of course for Mesdames’ consideration, he frankly 
responded. But.he thought that if the ladies were established in it 
with their ménage about them, they would not find it lonely. 

“We will give you an answer to-morrow or Monday,” decided 
Miss Lavinia. 

They went about the town all that day with Madame Cardiac ; 
but nothing in the shape of an apartment could be found to suit them. 
Madame invited them again to tea in the evening. And by that 
time they had decided to take the house. Nancy was wild about it. 
What with the change from the monotony of their country house to 
the bright and busy streets, the gay out-door life, the delights of the 
table d’hote, Ann Preen looked upon Sainteville as an earthly 
paradise. 

“The house is certainly more suited to you than anything else 
we have seen,” observed Madame Cardiac. ‘I have nothing to say 
against the little Maison Rouge, except its dull situation.” 

“Did it strike you, Mary, apart from its situation, as being 
gloomy ?” asked Lavinia. 

“No. Once you are in the rooms they are cheerful enough.” 

“It did me. Gloomy, with a peculiar gloom, you understand. 
I’m sure the passage was dark as night. It must have been its 
darkness that startled me as we were going in.” 

‘* By the way, Lavinia, what was the matter with you then?” in- 
terrupted her sister. 

**T don’t know, Nancy ; I said at the time I did not know. With 
my first step into the passage, some horror seemed to meet me 
and drive me back.” 

‘Some horror!” repeated Nancy. 

“*T seemed to feel it so, I had still the glare of the streets and 
of the fiery red walls in my eyes, which must have caused the house 
passage to look darker than it ought. That was all, I suppose—but 
it turned me sick with a sort of fear; sick and shivery.” 

“ That salon may be made as pretty a room as any in Sainteville,” 
remarked Madame Cardiac. ‘ Many of the English residents here 
have only one salon in their apartments. You see, we don’t hold 
with ceremony ; France is not like England.” 

On the morrow the little house, under the wing of the Maison 
Rouge, was secured by the Miss Preens. They took it in their 
joint names for five years. ‘To complete the transaction they were 
ushered upstairs to the salon and presence of Madame Veuve 
Sauvage ; a rather stately-looking old lady, attired in a voluminous 
black silk robe and a mourning cap of fine muslin. Madame, who 
could not speak a syllable of English, conversed graciously with her 
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future tenants through the interpretation of Mary Cardiac, offering to 
be useful to them in any way she could. Lavinia and Ann Preen 
both signed the bail, or agreement, and Madame Veuve Sauvage 
likewise signed it ; by virtue of which she became their landlady, and 
they her tenants of the little house for five years. Madame Cardiac, 
and a shopman who came upstairs for the purpose, signed as 
witnesses. 

Wine and the little cakes called pistolets were then introduced ; 
and so the bargain was complete. 

Oh! if some kindly spirit from the all-seeing world above could 
only have whispered a hint to those ill-fated sisters of what they were 
doing !—had only whispered a warning in time to prevent it! Might 
not that horror, which fell upon Lavinia as she was about to pass 
over the door-sill, have served her as such? But who regards these 
warnings when they come to us? who personally applies them ? 
None. 

Having purchased or hired the additional things required, the Miss 
Preens took possession of their house. Nancy had the front bed- 
chamber, which Lavinia thought rather the best, and so gave it up 
to her; Lavinia took the back one. The one opposite, with the 
skylight, remained unoccupied, as their servant did not sleep in the 
house. Not at all an uncommon custom at Sainteville. 

An excellent servant had been found for them in the person of 
Flore Pamart, a widow, who was honest, cooked well, and could 
talk away in English: all recommendations that the ladies liked. 
Flore let herself in with a latch-key before breakfast, and left as soon 
after five o’clock in the evening as she could get the dinner things 
removed. Madame Flore Pamart had one little boy named Dion, 
who went to school by day, but was at home night and morning ; 
for which reason his mother could only take a daily service. 

Thus the Miss Preens became part of the small colony of English 
at Sainteville. They took sittings in the English Protestant church, 
which was not much more than a room; and they subscribed to the 
casino on the port when it opened for the summer season, spending 
many an evening there, listening to the music, watching the dancing 
when there was any, and chattering with the acquaintances they 
met. They were well regarded, these new-comers, and they began 
to speak French after a fashion. Now and then they went out toa 
soirée ; once ina way gave one in return. Very sober soirées indeed 
were those of Sainteville ; consisting (as Sam Weller might inform 
us) of tea at seven o’clock with hot galette, conversation, cake 
at ten (gateau Suisse or gateau au rhum), and a glass of Picardin 
wine. 

They were pleased with the house, once they had settled down in 
it, and never a shadow of regret crossed either of them for having 
taken the little Maison Rouge. 

In this way about a twelvemonth wore on. 
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III. 


Ir was a fine morning at the beginning of April; the sun being 
particularly welcome, as Sainteville had latterly been favoured with a 
spell of ill-natured, bitter east winds. About eleven o’clock, Miss 
Preen and her sister turned out of their house to take a walk on the 
pier—which they liked to do on most days, wind and weather per- 
mitting. In going down the Rue des Arbres, they were met by a 
fresh-looking little elderly gentleman, with rather long white hair and 
wearing a white necktie. He stopped to salute the ladies, bowing 
ceremoniously low to each of them. It was Monsieur le Docteur 
Dupuis, a kindly man of skilful reputation, who had now mostly, 
though not altogether, given up practice to his son, M. Henri 
Dupuis. Miss Lavinia had a little acquaintance with the doctor, 
and took occasion to ask him news of the public welfare ; for there 
was raging in the town the malady called la grippe, which, being 
interpreted, means influenza. 

It was not much better at present, Dupuis answered ; but this 
genial sunshine he hoped would begin to drive it away: and, with 
another bow, he passed onward. 

The pier was soon reached, and they enjoyed their walk upon it. 
The sunlight glinted on the rather turbulent waves of the sea in the 
distance, but there was not much breeze to be felt on land. When 
nearing the top of the pier their attention was attracted to a fishing 
boat, which was tumbling about rather unaccountably in its efforts to 
make the harbour. 

“Tt almost looks from here as though it had lost its rudder, 
Nancy,” remarked Miss Lavinia. 

They halted, and stood looking over the side at the object of 
interest ; not particularly noticing that a gentleman stood near them, 
also looking at the same through an opera glass. He was spare, of 
middle height and middle age; his hair was grey, his face pale 
and impassive; the light overcoat he wore was of fashionable 
English cut. 

** Oh, Lavinia, look, look !—It is coming right on to the end of 
the pier,” cried Ann Preen. 

“‘ Hush, Nancy, don’t excite yourself,” said Miss Lavinia, in lowered 
tones. “It will take care not to do that.” 

The gentleman gave a wary glance at them. He saw two ladies 
dressed alike, in handsome black velvet mantles, and bonnets with 
violet feathers ; by which he judged them to be sisters, though there 
was no resemblance in face. The elder had clear-cut features, a 
healthy colour, dark brown hair, worn plain, and a keen, sensible 
expression. The other was fair, with blue eyes and light ringlets. 

“Pardon me,” he said, turning to them, and his accent was that of 
a gentleman. ‘ May I offer you the use of my glasses?” 

‘Oh, thank you!” exclaimed Nancy, in a light tone, borderin 
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on a giggle ; and she accepted the glasses. She was evidently pleased 
with the offer and with the stranger. 

Lavinia, on the contrary, was not. The moment she saw his full 
face she shrank from it—shrank from him. The feeling might have 
been as unaccountable as that which came over her when she had 
been first entering the petite Maison Rouge; but it was there. How- 
ever, she put it from her, and thanked him. 

“IT don’t think I see so well with the glasses as without them ; 
it seems all a mist,” remarked Nancy, who was standing next the 
stranger. 

“ They are not properly focused for you. Allow me,” said he, as 
he took the glasses from her to alter them. ‘“ Young eyes need a less 
powerful focus than elderly ones like mine.” 

He spoke in a laughing tone; Nancy, fond of compliments, giggled 
outright this time. She was approaching forty ; he might have been 
ten years older. They continued standing there, watching the fishing 
boat, and exchanging remarks at intervals. When it had made the 
harbour without accident, the Miss Preens wished him good-morn- 
ing, and went back down the pier ; he took off his hat to them, and 
walked the other way. 

“What a charming man,” exclaimed Nancy, when they were at a 
safe distance. 

**T don’t like him,” dissented Lavinia. 

“Not like him!” echoed the other in surprise. ‘Why, Lavinia, 
his manners are delightful. I wonder who he is?” 

When nearly home, in turning into the Place Ronde, they met 
an English lady of their acquaintance, the wife of Major Smith. She 
had been ordering in a dozen of Vin Picardin from the Maison 
Rouge. As they stood talking together, the gentleman of the pier 
passed up the Rue de Tessin. He lifted his hat, and they all, in- 
cluding Mrs. Smith, bowed. 

‘Do you know him?” quickly asked Nancy, in a whisper. 

“Hardly that,” answered Mrs, Smith. ‘When we were passing 
the Hotel des Princes this morning, a gentleman turned out of the 
courtyard, and he and my husband spoke to one another. The Major 
said to me afterwards that he had formerly been in the—I forget 
which—regiment. He called him Mr. Fennel.” 

Now, as ill-fortune had it, Miss Preen found herself very poorly 
after she got home. She began to sneeze and cough, and thought 
she must have taken cold through standing on the pier to watch the 
vagaries of the fishing smack. 

“‘T hope you are not going to have the influenza!” cried Nancy, 
her blue eyes wide with concern. 

But the influenza it proved to be. Miss Preen seemed about to 
have it badly, and lay in bed the next day. Nancy proposed to send 
Flore for M. Dupuis, but Lavinia said she knew how to treat herself 
as well as he could treat her. 
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The next day she was no better. Poor Nancy had to go out 
alone, or to stay indoors. She did not like doing the latter at all; 
it was too dull; her own inclination would have led her abroad 
all day and every day. 

“IT saw Captain Fennel on the pier again,” said she to her sister 
that afternoon, when she was making the tea at Lavinia’s bedside, 
Flore having carried up the tray. 

“T hope you did not talk to him, Ann,” spoke the invalid, as 
well as she could articulate. 

“TI talked a little,” said Nancy, turning hot, conscious that she 
had gossipped with him for three quarters of an hour, ‘“ He stopped 
to speak to me; I could not walk on rudely.” 

“ Anyway, don’t talk to him again, my dear. I do not like that 
man.” 

‘* What is there to dislike in him, Lavinia ?” 

“That I can’t say. His countenance is not a good one; it is 
shifty, deceitful. He is a man you could never trust.” 

*‘1’m sure I’ve heard you say the same of other people.” 

‘* Because I can read faces,” returned Lavinia. 

**Oh—well—I consider Captain Fennel’s is a handsome face,” 
debated Nancy. 

“ Why do you call him Captain?” 

“He calls himself so,” answered Nancy. ‘I suppose it was his 
rank in the army when he retired. They retain it afterwards by 
courtesy, don’t they, Lavinia ?” 

“J am not sure. It depends upon whether they retire in rotation 
or sell out, I fancy. Mrs, Smith said the Major called him Mr. 
Fennel, and he ought to know. There, I can’t talk any more, 
Nancy, and the man is nothing to us that we need discuss him.” 

La grippe had taken rather sharp hold of Lavinia Preen, and 
she was upstairs for ten days. On the first afternoon she went down 
to the salon, Captain Fennel called, very much to her surprise ; and, 
also to her surprise, he and Nancy appeared to be pretty intimate. 

In point of fact, they had met every day, generally upon the pier. 
Nancy had said nothing about it at home. She was neither sly nor 
deceitful in disposition ; rather notably simple and unsophisticated ; 
but, after Lavinia’s reproof the first time she told about meeting him, 
she would not tell again. 

Miss Preen behaved coolly to him ; which he would not appear to 
see. She sat over the fire, wrapped in a shawl, for it was a cold 
afternoon. He stayed only a little time, and put his card down on 
the slab near the stairs when he left. Lavinia had it brought to her. 

‘Mr. Edwin Fennel.” 

“Then he is not Captain Fennel,” she observed. ‘ But, Nancy, 
what in the world could have induced the man to call here? And 
how is it you seem to be familiar with him ?” 

“I have met him out-of-doors sometimes while you were ill,” 
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said Nancy. “As to his calling here—he came, I suppose, out of 
politeness. There’s no harm in it, Lavinia.” 

Miss Lavinia did not say there was. But she disliked the man too 
much to favour his acquaintanceship. Instinct warned her against him. 

How little was she prepared for what was to follow! » Before she 
was well out-of-doors again, before she had been anywhere except to 
church, Nancy gave her a shock. With no end of simperings and 
blushings, she confessed that she had been asked to marry Captain 
Fennel. 

Had Miss Lavinia Preen been, herself, politely asked to marry a 
certain gentleman, popularly supposed to reside underground, she 
would not have been much more indignantly startled. Perhaps 
“frightened ” would be the better word for it. 

“ But—you wou/d not, Nancy!” she gasped when she found her 
voice. 

“J don’t know,” simpered foolish Nancy. ‘ I—I—think him very 
nice and gentlemanly, Lavinia.” 

Lavinia came out of her fright sufficiently to reason. She strove 
to show Nancy how utterly unwise such a step would be. They 
knew nothing of Captain Fennel or his antecedents ; to become his 
wife might just be courting misery and destruction. Nancy ceased 
to argue ; and Lavinia hoped she had yielded. 

Both the sisters kept a diary. But for that fact, and also that the 
diaries were preserved, Featherston could not have arrived at the 
details of the story so explicitly. About this time, a trifle earlier 
or later, Ann Preen wrote as follows in hers : 

“ April 16th.—I met Captain Fennel on the pier again this morn- 
ing. I do ¢hink he goes there because he knows he may meet me. 
Lavinia is not out yet; she has not quite got rid of that Grip, as 
they stupidly call it here. I’m sure it has gripped her. We walked 
quite to the end of the pier, and then I sat down on the edge for 
a little while, and he stood talking to me. I do wish I could tell 
Lavinia of these meetings ; but she was so cross the first day I met 
him, and told her of it, that I don’t like to. Captain Fennel lent 
me his glasses as usual, and I looked at the London steamer, which 
was coming in. Somehow we fell to talking of the Smiths ; he said 
they were poor, had not much more than the Major’s half-pay. 
‘Not like you rich people, Miss Nancy,’ he said—he thinks that’s 
my right name. ‘Your income is different from theirs.’ ‘Oh,’ I 
screamed out, ‘ why it’s only a hundred and forty pounds a-year!’ 
‘Well,’ he answered, smiling, ‘ that’s a comfortable sum for a place 
like this ; five francs will buy as much at Sainteville as half-a-sovereign 
will in England.’ Which is pretty nearly true.” 

Skipping a few entries of little importance, we come to another. 

“May rst, and such a lovely day! It reminds me of one May-day 
* at home, when the Jacks-in-the-green were dancing on the grass-plot 
before the Court windows at Buttermead, and Mrs, Selby sat watching 
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them, as pleased as they were, saying she should like to dance, too, it 
she could only go first to the mill to be ground young again. Jane 
and Edith Peckham were spending the day with us. It was just such 
a day as this, warm and bright ; light, fleecy clouds flitting across the 
blue sky. I wish Lavinia were out to enjoy it! but she is hardly 
strong enough for long walks yet, and only potters about, when she 
does get out, in the Rue des Arbres or the Grande Place, or perhaps 
over to see Mary Cardiac. 

“I don’t know what to do. I lay awake all last night, and sat 
moping yesterday, thinking what J cou/d do. Edwin wants me to 
marry him; I told Lavinia, and she absolutely forbids it, saying I 
should rush upon misery. He says I should be happy as the day’s 
long. I feel like a distracted lunatic, not knowing which of them is 
right, or which opinion I ought to yield to. I have obeyed Lavinia 
all my life; we have never had a difference before; her wishes have 
been mine, and mine have been hers. But I can’t see why she 
need have taken up this prejudice against him, for I’m sure he’s 
more like an angel than a man; and, as he whispers to me, Nancy 
Fennel would be a prettier name than Nancy Preen. I said to 
him to-day, ‘My name is Ann, not really Nancy.’ ‘My dear,’ 
he answered, ‘I shall always call you Nancy; I love the simple 
name.’ 

**T no longer talk about him to Lavinia, or let her suspect that we 
still meet on the pier. It would make her angry, and I can’t bear 
that. Idare not hint to her what Edwin said to-day—that he should 
take matters into his own hand. He means to go over to Dover, vid 
Calais ; stay at Dover a fortnight, as the marriage law requires, and 
then come back to fetch me; and after the marriage has taken place 
we shall return here to live. 

“Oh, dear, what am I to do? It will be a dreadful thing to 
deceive Lavinia ; and it will be equally dreadful to lose Aim. He 
declares that if I do not agree to this he shall set sail for India 
{where he used to be with his regiment), and never, never see me 
again. Good gracious! mever to see me again ! 

“The worst is, he wants to go off to Dover at once, giving one no 
time for consideration! Must I say Yes,or No? The uncertainty 
shakes me to pieces. He laughed to-day when I said something 
of this, assuring me Lavinia’s anger would pass away like a summer 
cloud when I was his wife ; that sisters had no authority over one 
another, and that Lavinia’s opposition arose from selfishness only, 
because she did not want to lose me. ‘ Ask it, Nancy,’ said he; 
‘she'll receive you with open arms when I bring you back from 
Dover.’ If I could only think so! Now and then I feel inclined to 
confide my dilemma to Mary Cardiac, and ask her opinion, only that 
I fear she might tell Lavinia.” 


Mr. Edwin Fennel quitted Sainteville. When he was missed 
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people thought he might have gone for good. But one Saturday 
morning some time onwards, when the month of May was drawing 
towards its close, Miss Lavinia, out with Nancy at market, came full 
upon Captain Fennel in the crowd on the Grande Place. He held 
out his hand. 

“TI thought you had left Sainteville, Mr. Fennel,” she remarked, 
meeting his hand and the sinister look in his face unwillingly. 

“Got back this morning,” he said; “travelled by night. Shall be 
leaving again to-day or to-morrow. How are you, Miss Nancy?” 

Lavinia pushed her way to the nearest poultry stall. ‘ Will you 
come here, Ann?” she said. ‘I want to choose a fowl.” 

She began to bargain in half-French, half-English, with the poultry 
man, all to get rid of that other man, and she looked round, ex- 
pecting Nancy had followed her. Nancy had not stirred from the 
spot near the butter baskets: she and Captain Fennel had their 
heads together, he talking hard and fast. 

They saw Lavinia looking at them ; looking angry, too. “ Re- 
member,” impressively whispered Captain Fennel to Nancy: and, 
lifting his hat to Lavinia, over the white caps of the market women, 
he disappeared across the Place. 

“T wonder what that man has come back for?” cried Miss Preen, 
as Nancy reached her—not that she had any suspicion. “And I 
wonder you should stay talking with him, Nancy! ” 

Nancy did not answer. 

Sending Flore—who had attended them with her market basket— 
home with the fowl and eggs and vegetables, they called at the 
butcher’s and the grocer’s, and then went home themselves. Miss 
Preen then remembered that she had forgotten one or two things, 
and must go out again. Nancy remained at home. When Lavinia 
returned, which was not for an hour, for she had met various friends 
and stayed to gossip, her sister was in her room. Flore thought 
Mademoiselle Nancy was setting her drawers to rights: she had heard 
her opening and shutting them. 

Time went on until the afternoon. Just before five o’clock, when 
Flore came in to lay the cloth for dinner, Lavinia, sitting at the 
window, saw her sister leave the house and cross the yard, a good- 
sized paper parcel in her hand. 

“Why, that is Miss Nancy,” she exclaimed in much surprise. 
“Where can she be going to now?” 

“Miss Nancy came down the stairs as I was coming ir. here,” 
replied Flore. ‘She said to me that she had just time to run to 
Madame Cardiac’s before dinner.” 

“Hardly,” dissented Miss Lavinia. ‘What can she be going 
for?” 

As five o’clock struck, Flore (always punctual, from self-interest) 
came in to ask if she should serve the fish ; but was told to wait 
until Miss Nancy returned. When half-past five was at hand, and 
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Nancy had not appeared, Miss Preen ordered the fish in, remarking 
that Madame Cardiac must be keeping her sister to dinner. 

Afterwards Miss Preen set out for the casino, expecting she 
should meet them both there; for Lavinia and Nancy had intended 
to go. Madame Cardiac was not a subscriber, but she sometimes 
paid her ten sous and went in. It would be quite a pretty sight 
to-night—a children’s dance. Lavinia soon joined some friends 
there, but the others did not come. 

At eight o’clock she was in the Rue de la Pomme Cuite, ap- 
proaching Madame Cardiac’s. Pauline, in her short woollen petti- 
coats, and shoeless feet thrust into wooden sabots, was splashing 
buckets of water before the door to scrub the pavement, and keeping 
up a screaming chatter with the other servants in the street, who 
were doing the same, Saturday night fashion. 

Madame Cardiac was in the salon, sitting idle in the fading light; 
her sewing lay on the table. Lavinia’s eyes went round the room, 
but she saw no one else in it. 

‘“* Mary, where is Nancy?” she asked, as Madame Cardiac rose 
to greet her with outstretched hands. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” answered Madame Cardiac lightly. 
‘‘ She has not been here. Did you think she had ?” 

‘‘She dined here—did she not?” 

‘‘What, Nancy? Oh,no. I and Jules dined alone. He is out 
now, giving a French lesson. I have not seen Nancy since—let me 
see—since Thursday, I think ; the day before yesterday.” 

Lavinia Preen sat down, half-bewildered. She related the history 
of the evening. 

‘It is elsewhere that Nancy is gone,” remarked Madame Cardiac. 
“Flore must have misunderstood her.” 

Concluding that to be the case, and that Nancy might already be 
at home, Lavinia returned at once to the petite Maison Rouge, 
Mary Cardiac bearing her company in the sweet summer twilight. 
Lavinia opened the door with her latch-key. Flore had departed 
long before. There were three latch-keys to the house, Nancy 
possessing one of them. 

They looked into every room, and called out Nancy, Nancy. 
But she was not there. 

Nancy Preen had gone off with Captain Fennel by the six o’clock 
train, en route for Dover, there to be converted into Mrs. Fennel. 

And had Nancy foreseen the terrible events and final crime 
which this most disastrous step would bring about, she might have 
chosen, rather than take it, to run away to the Protestant’ cemetery 
outside the gates of Sainteville, there to lay herself down to die. 

Jounny LUDLOW. 
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ON BOARD THE “BATAVIA.” 


By CuarLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR oF “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” ETC. ETC. 


E left the Albert Dock 
on Thursday morning. 
There had not been a gleam of 
sunshine for many days, and 
on this particular Thursday 
morning the rain chose to come 
down in a fine and persistent 
Scotch mist, which is said to 
be more insidious than the 
heaviest shower. For my own 
part, if I were out unaccom- 
panied by an umbrella, I con- 
fess that I should prefer the 
Scotch mist to the proverbial 
good old English “cats and 
dogs.” But it was depressing 
and provoking. It had rained 
nearly all the summer. Did it 
intend to rain all through the 
next month? If so, better re- 
main at home and endure the 
ills we knew of, as Shakespeare 
says; for we cannot do wrong 
in following his advice. Rain 
day after day at sea is one of 
those ills that give rise to suicidal tendencies. 

To begin with, we were rather late in starting. This was possibly 
due to the aforementioned depression, which lowers one’s principle 
of action; but more probably due to the innumerable small obstruc- 
tions which rise up at the last moment, causing one for at least 
the sixth time to unstrap and reopen one’s luggage, with a growing 
irritability that at last verges upon dementia. 

‘Where to, sir?” said the head porter of the Hotel Métropole, 
where we had been staying for a few days, in sight and sound of the 
classical old Thames on one side and the lions of Trafalgar Square 
on the other. 

“ Liverpool Street,” was the reply, almost inaudible from exhaustion 
and suppressed rage. 

“What! For the P. and O. steamer? Sharp work, that, sir! 
You are at least twenty-five minutes late in starting.” 
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‘But I suppose we shall do it?” 

‘Depends on the traffic, sir.” 

The consequence of this gratuitous alarm was to induce a constant 
urging of the fiery, untamed steed upon which our fate now depended. 
This of course also raised a feverish commotion in our bosoms, 
which Dickens has well and wisely called “an unnecessary wear and 
tear of the nervous system.” 

When we reached Liverpool Street we had twenty minutes to 
spare: and we felt that the head porter of the Métropole was hence- 
forth our deadly enemy. 

There was a good deal of stir and bustle at Liverpool Street 
Station. At the Confusion of Tongues, when the Tower of Babel 
came to grief, everyone called for his sack. At Liverpool Street 
this morning everyone seemed to be calling for his lost baggage 
and to be wildly hunting for it: finding it at last in the hands of a 
dreamy porter, and receiving the usual exasperating formula: “I was 
looking for you, sir!” In other words, they were having a game at 
hide and seek. The ordinary Englishman is undoubtedly a curious 
mixture of contradictions. Phlegmatic under the usual conditions 
of every-day life, he grows agitated and impulsive when the eyes of 
the world are upon him, when calmness is most needed and would 
be most likely to bring him to his desired end. 

The special train was at length packed, bag and baggage. Ap- 
parently, nothing was left behind. No last passenger was seen wildly 
rushing down the platform. No frantic or flying umbrellas any- 
where. Away we went. 

‘Good-bye to England for the present, and thank goodness!” 
cried Mauleverer, as he sank back amongst the soft cushions of his 
seat: and 1 extinguished myself in the opposite corner. “I think 
that Métropole porter ought to be docked of his gold lace and 
brass buttons for giving to ourselves an unnecessary chase and to 
cabby a double fare.” 

“My dear Mauleverer, he was no doubt right in the main,” I 
returned sententiously. ‘‘ We came through the City, for a wonder, 
without obstruction. You must have noticed that on these occasions 
the chief thoroughfare is generally up ; or your horse goes down; or 
two omnibuses have ‘collided’ in front of you, and you are forced 
into an extra round of two miles to get out of their way and get 
back into your own.” 

* At any rate, all’s well that ends well,” laughed Mauleverer. “ If 
these clouds will only clear and blue skies smile upon us, our happi- 
ness will be complete. The longest lane has a turning, and it cannot 
rain for ever.” 

We were going down Channel, through the Bay, and down the 
Mediterranean for the sake of the sea voyage and its bracing 
properties. Mauleverer, who leads a lazy life and does nothing but 
kill time with pleasure from January to December, knows nothing of 
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those mysterious words “ nervous exhaustion,” “‘ mental depression,” 
and the long catalogue of evils which follow in their train. I, 
on the contrary, had reached a point when my best friends looked 
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solemn, and like all best friends, enlivened me by suggestions of 
a speedy dissolution, whilst my more facetious acquaintances re- 
commended me an excellent undertaker and invited themselves to 
my funeral. 
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There were other friends who declared that it was madness to go 
down the Mediterranean at that time of the year for bracing purposes, 
The heat would be intense and enervating. But having had no 
summer in England, we felt that any amount of heat in the 
Mediterranean would be an agreeable change after our wintry 
summer, 

Thus it happened that in spite of clouds and rain, in spite of fifty 
adverse opinions, in spite of the porter at the Métropole, we found 
ourselves steaming towards the Albert Dock, where the Batavia was 
lying in wait for her passengers. 

Before long the train drew up and discharged her freight in every 
stage and condition of ulsters, waterproofs and hand-baggage. 
The ladies, of course, as usual looked frights with poke-hats and 
peaked-hoods, and dress-improvers all out of shape, and skirts lop- 
sided. - This is the ordinary condition of the Englishwoman abroad. 
Passing through the shed, there lay the good ship Aatavia, imme- 
diately in front of us. Next to her lay the Bu/bu/, and she was to 
start about ten minutes before we did. The Batavia was on her way 
to Australia, and passengers by her for India would have to change 
at Aden. The Bulbul was proceeding direct to India, calling at 
Marseilles on her way. The Zadavia, on the contrary, would pass 
by Marseilles, but touched at Gibraltar and Malta. 

I don’t know whether the 2u/dul was a syren in the boat world, 
as the nightingale is amongst the birds of the air. If so, she lured 
her passengers by a song as false as that of those other syrens of the 
Mediterranean of mythological fame. Had her passengers known 
the fate that was in store for them, they would have been proof 
against the sweetest strains of the charmer. 

We had taken our berths somewhat late in the day, and our cabin 
proved small and uncomfortable. So that when Mr. Pateman the 
manager of the passenger department came on board (to whose kind- 
ness and courtesy we owe an eternal debt of gratitude), we asked if 
it were possible to be shifted to better quarters. 

The ship was very full, was the reply, but there was a large and 
comfortable cabin near the screw, if we cared to risk it. As we 
could have it to ourselves, we risked it without hesitation, and did 
well, The screw, for a wonder, never proved objectionable ; nor 
was I ever on board so steady a vessel. The tremulous motion, one 
of the most trying and disagreeable features in a steamer, was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

The vessel before starting was of course a scene of scrambling and 
confusion. Saloons and decks were crowded. But fortunately three- 
fourths of the people on board were only there to see their friends 
safely off English ground, and to give themselves an opportunity of 
indulging in the “luxury of pain.” One sad “ good-bye” in private 
is not enough, There must be a hundred in public. When the 
signal came for the shore, the clearance was “grateful and com- 
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forting””—though I believe I am quoting H. C. in Majorca, and 
cannot lay claim to originality in using the phrase. And H. C. now 
informs me that 4e borrowed the phrase from Epps’s Cocoa, so 
that I begin to wonder if there is really anything original under 
the sun. 

It was quite amusing to watch the crowd as it went down the 
gangway. Hysterical females were made to “ walk the plank,” and 
certainly behaved as if they were going to execution. There were 
last instructions thrown from the shore to the vessel and wice versé, 
and handkerchiefs were frantically waved from the points of elevated 
and distracted umbrellas. At the last moment a lady rushed up 
frantically with a huge basket of grapes for “dear Tom;” but we 
had left the side, and it appeared probable that “dear Tom” would 
have to sail for foreign parts without his dessert. Then someone 
suggested that at the dock-head it could be taken on board, and for 
an hour the lady and the grapes followed the stream of fluttering 
and flying people who accompanied the Zazazza until she passed out 
into wider waters and was seen no more. But the grapes were 
on board. The gentleman at once became “dear Tom” to every- 
one in the ship. He bore a very singular appearance, and went 
about the decks in trousers that looked exactly like bolsters well 
stuffed with feathers. Every few, minutes, and for no earthly reason, 
he would burst into a broad and very singular grin generally be- 
stowed upon the sea or the clouds. Altogether he was of the 
height, build and appearance of an amiable Dutchman, and whilst to 
some he was “ dear Tom,” to others he answered quite naturally and 
very readily to the name of Mr. Vanslyperkin. 

The Bulbul had left about twenty minutes before us. But she had 
had time to get well ahead and we never overtook her. Fortunately 
neither did we overtake her fate. 

One happy sign had come to us. No sooner had we set foot on 
board than the rain ceased. We accepted it in a spirit of optimism, 
and once more did well. We scarcely saw rain again, or even a 
cloud, until we returned to England. 

Having satisfactorily settled our sleeping quarters, the next thing 
was to choose our places in the saloon. In this we were equally 
fortunate : so much so that it seemed as if inspiration, not accident, 
had guided us. ‘There were two long tables in the centre and four 
small ones on either side. We chose one of the small ones, and our 
party of six found only one thing to regret: that the day must come 
when we should be scattered and each one go his separate way. One 
of our sextett was a judge, and by his varied experiences of human 
nature, his fund of anecdote, his intellectual conversation, he 
charmed away the hours: whilst his inexhaustible store of dry 
humour kept us from first to last in convulsions of laughter: laughter 
that was almost of as much physical advantage to us as the voyage 
itself, 
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As the days went on, we found more and more reason to congra- 
tulate ourselves with our small table. The long tables were full and 
noisy. The Satavia was going out to Australia, and the human 
element on board was more varied than it often is in vessels proceed- 
ing direct to India. The social atmosphere was more colonial than 
imperial. 

Yet the noisiest party, I am bound to say, as a truthful historian, 
consisted of sundry officers proceeding eastward, who appeared 
to think that they were not there for their own entertainment 
alone, but for the edification of the rest of the passengers. If 
loud laughter (at the dinner-table) is said to proclaim the vacant 
mind, their minds must have been singularly empty. Towards the 
end of dinner, they invariably began sleight-of-hand tricks—such as 
throwing up an apple, and catching it on an inverted bottle, or the 
prongs of a fork ; varied by two apples thrown up and cleverly caught, 
one on each object. I wish to be impartial, and admit that it was 
very clever. At length one lady suggested that the time for these ex- 
hibitions was a little ill-chosen ; why not give separate and evening 
séances ; and she was quite sure that, if they sent round the hat at 
the end, everyone would be happy to contribute. However, the 
hint was not taken; the little harmless sarcasm fell dead; and the 
noise and the conjuring went on. 

So also did a flirtation on board with two young ladies who were 
fellow passengers, and so far scandalised the married ladies that they 
consulted as to whether they should sign a round robin, requesting 
an improved behaviour. But it was not done, and the flirting, like 
the conjuring, held sway. 

One young lady, going out to Australia in charge of a man-servant 
and two maids, gave herself languishing airs and graceful attitudes : 
very harmless and innocent, and very amusing. We were, however, 
in a very slight degree, her victims. We were almost the only two © 
on board who used campstools. Most of the passengers, bound for 
Australia, had their own particular chairs with them. We had not; 
and one of our campstools invariably disappeared to be brought into 
requisition for the lady’s four o’clock tea, which was always brought 
on deck by her man-servant, Pompey, on a silver-gilt waiter, and 
served in cups of delicate Sévres china. At last we had to turn 
ourselves into human snails, and, wherever we went, took, not our 
shells, but our campstools with us. 

One unfortunate chair, belonging to a passenger who was to join 
at Brindisi, long before Brindisi or even Malta was reached, had been 
so roughly handled that it lay about the deck in fragments. This 
would prove hard lines for its owner ; for I never was on board any 
vessel so badly provided with seats. It had absolutely nothing 
but campstools for those unfortunate people who had not brought 
their own lounges with them; and even the stools were few in 
number. 
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In the first days, when our own campstool was surreptitiously 
impounded for the support of the silver waiter and the edification of 
its fair owner (who lay on her deck-chair enveloped in opossum rugs, 
enshrined in Eastern perfumes and costly furs), we had the hardest 
work in the world to find another, and often could not do so, until 
our obliging bedroom steward had boldly committed a raid upon 
some cabin where a chance stool happened to be in hiding. 

This want of seats was the only fault to be found with a vessel 
that was in every other way to be commended. The officers were 
pleasant and agreeable ; the purser was quiet and gentlemanlike ; the 
doctor was no doubt skilful, though, fortunately, we never had to 
put his skill to the test. But he had a habit of laughing with a 
sound that exactly resembled the clucking of a hen announcing her 
accouchement—as George Eliot has it. However, we most of us 
have our little peculiarities ; individualities of manner and tempera- 
ment: and I don’t know what we should do for fresh eggs if our 
hens gave up the habit of clucking ; for if they ceased to charm our 
ravished ears with the one, they would, no doubt, discontinue to 
supply us with the other. 

In going down Channel, the weather was cold, but calm. Our 
last vision on the first night was the outlines of Dover Castle on its 
green slopes, the white cliffs of old England stretching on either 
side. Just as we passed, the two electric lights flashed out in the 
twilight with brilliant effect, and all the lights of the town and 
terraces began to shine out like stars of lesser magnitude. It was 
almost our last glimpse of the English coast. 

The good ship went on her way and in due time passed into the 
Bay of Biscay, where the usual thing happened ; except that, for the 
Bay, it was by no means tempestuous. Still the rolls were pro- 
nounced, and only those who had their sea legs on could attempt 
to pace the decks with anything like dignity and an affectation of 
sobriety. Most of the ladies grew pale, and many of them dis- 
appeared. ‘Those who bravely remained on deck had their meals 
brought up to them, and thus managed, in some way or other, to live 
through the rolling hours. 

One day it was rough enough to have the “ fiddles” upon the 
tables, but in spite of them, of course it was nothing but a scene of 
laughter, accidents and confusion. Bottles of wine were overturned, 
glasses of claret were emptied into your neighboutr’s soup-plate, or, 
worse still, for ever damaged his nether garments ; whilst, every now 
and then, a lurch, deeper than any that had gone before, caused the 
passengers to cling to each other as if each were to the other what the 
last straw is said to be to a drowning man. 

But long before we had left the Bay of Biscay, we had said good- 
bye to cold weather and gloomy skies. 

As we went on and on, it grew deliciously warm. Air and sea 
seemed full of sunshine ; a rainbow-tinted atmosphere. The skies 
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were cloudless. It was the perfection of enjoyment. Even the very 
rolls were exhilarating. We saw very little life upon the waters ; 
much more indeed zz the waters than upon them. For every now 
and then we fell in with a shoal of porpoises, which seemed to enter 
themselves for a race with us, and had no difficulty in winning. 
They frisked and gambolled, and darted out of the water and darted 
in again according to their habit; sometimes plunging in on one 
side the vessel and coming up on the other, as if—like the lively 
porters at Liverpool Street—they were having a game at hide and 
seek, 

But how far were we from these London influences! In what a 
different state of existence! This was a new world; the old had 
passed away. We refused to dwell upon it. On revient 4 ses 
premiéres amours, and we must some day return to atmospheres that 
certainly were not rainbow-tinted; but for the present they were 
forgotten. 

We saw nothing of the Portuguese coast; nothing beyond every 
now and then a faint and distant outline. It had been very different 
once before, when cruising down with the majestic Squadron from 
Arosa Bay. Then we had sailed quite in-shore, and could note and 
admire all the separate objects upon the land. The entrance to 
Oporto ; Cintra, with its romantic associations ; olive yards upon the 
slopes ; the white, glistening sand upon the sea-shore ; the wavy un- 
dulations which so clearly cut the deep blue sky behind them. 

On the present occasion we missed all this. The Batavia kept on 
her straight course, steering direct for Gibraltar. We saw little or 
nothing of land, and it was only on rare occasions that we passed a 
homeward-bound vessel or a ship in full sail. Even the white- 
winged boats that we had seen in such numbers on the aforesaid 
cruise, flitting about the waters of the bay like birds of another world 
with huge wings spread, were now conspicuous by their absence. 
We saw none of them. On the Sunday night, when darkness had 
long fallen, we passed an immense steamer bound for England. She 
was a curious and picturesque object. In the darkness her form was 
very faintly outlined, and she looked like a small, floating town: 
whilst her innumerable lights—they really seemed countless—gave 
her the appearance of a great moving cathedral lighted up for evening 
service. We only wanted the strains of an organ and the song of a 
multitude to complete the illusion. - 

When the next day dawned, we felt it was to be more eventful than 
our days had lately been. The expression on everyone’s face had 
changed from placidity to mild excitement. Before six o’clock 
Gibraltar would be reached. We were once more in perfectly calm 
waters ; the rolls had disappeared. For some at Gibraltar the voyage 
would be over: and, alas, for two at our special table. We should 
henceforth be reduced to a quartette, but a very happy one, never- 
theless. 
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The day went on to evening, and when we went down to dinner, 
the hilly country surrounding Gibraltar was lying about us. Gibraltar 
itself was not in sight. It is hidden round a point of land, and when 
you first see it you are almost upon it: within, perhaps, an houtr’s 
steaming. It is so generally the case that the most interesting part of 
a voyage happens at the luncheon or dinner hour. 

And a first view of Gibraltar is most interesting and imposing. 
You feel that it is an impregnable stronghold, and remember, with 
some degree of pride, that it belongs to England. It really takes 
somewhat the form of a sleeping lion, as if from the first its destiny 
in the history of nations had been decided. 

When we went up on deck, it was in full view. We were 
rapidly approaching it. With what different emotions I had last 
seen the rock! Then we were advancing in all the pomp and dignity 
of the Reserve Squadron. Now we were in the quietness and humi- 
lity of a P. and O. steamer. 

Moreover, we should really see nothing of all its grand points, 
Mauleverer, who had never happened to land there, but had posted 
himself up for the occasion, was full of the caves and galleries ; of 
the Romance of O’Hara’s Tower at the summit of its giddy and 
conical height ; of the terrific and perpendicular peaks showing a bold, 
impregnable front to Spain on the one side and Africa on the other : 
on the one hand beholding the hill known as the Queen of Spain’s 
Chair, because the wife of Philip V. sat there to see the Spanish 
troops retake the fortress—and sat in vain; on the other hand the 
African range, with Mount Atlas snow crowned in their midst. He 
wanted to claim acquaintance with the wonderful ride to the cork 
woods, and the charming views and winding beauties of Windmill 
Hill-road, where you catch lovely glimpses of the town of Gibraltar 
sleeping below in its furnace-like atmosphere, the calm, deep blue 
waters of the bay separating it from the fair Andalusian hills beyond. 
He knew of the little fishing settlement of Catalan Bay, whose in- 
habitants are descended from an Italian crew shipwrecked here in 
days gone by; and who in consequence speak a language that is 
neither Spanish nor Italian, but a mixture of both. He wished to 
climb the Old Mole, or Devil’s Tongue, as it is called, though I 
have vainly endeavoured to trace the origin of the curious title. 
Above all, the summit of his ambition was Jacob’s Ladder and the 
Signal Tower, with its mysterious and inexhaustible supplies of 
Shandy Gaff: that Tower, which commands the wide waters of the 
Mediterranean on the one side, and those of the Bay of Biscay on 
the other. 

All these I had seen on a former visit, and Mauleverer wished to 
become as wise as 1; but the fates were against him, and he saw 
none of them. It was galling to think that the monkeys might be 
there in full array, scrambling and chattering about the rocks, playing 
at hide and seek, visible to anyone who had cat’s eyes and the time 
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to interview them. We had neither, and so I tried to persuade him 
that he was not losing much. But he looked hard of conviction, 
though sufficiently resigned. We all submit to what must be. As 
Butler says, human nature wonderfully accepts the irremediable. If 
it were not for that, where should we most of us be, and how should 
we bear the pains and penalties of life ? 

We had dropped anchor in the Bay of Gibraltar. It was tolerably 
lively with shipping, and many a mast-head could be seen in the 
harbour round the peak of the rock. Others were lying about the 
waters. Small boats innumerable ; Spanish coasting steamers—those 
purgatories of the Mediterranean; suspicious faluchas with their 
lateen sails ; Spanish Guarda Costas, or revenue cutters, who find it 
very hard work indeed to guard against smuggling and contraband 
practices, and keep the high seas pure and honest. 

No sooner had we dropped anchor, with this lively scene before us, 
than we were immediately surrounded by boats, and boarded by a 
crowd of people who had everything to sell; from Morocco slippers 
to Damascene daggers. The decks in a short time presented the 
appearance of a kaleidoscope. One curious and clever trait of these 
vendors is the unblushing manner in which they will ask you five 
times as much as they intend to take, and then demand “something 
for themselves,” as they have let you have the article in question at 
cost price. But this is even more evident in Malta than at Gibraltar. 

We were to have very little time on shore. It was six o’clock, and 
the steamer started again punctually at ten. There would be no 
chance of climbing to the top of the rock, where Broadley and I 
had once saved our lives with shandy-gaff, just after they had illumina- 
ted the caves with blue light for the Duke of Edinburgh—and we had 
missed the grand sight. Mauleverer was very anxious to see the 
monkeys, for which, being slightly mischievous himself, he seemed 
to have a fellow feeling. Of historical renown, too, and dating back 
to the days of the Deluge—or before—it is everyone’s duty to make 
the acquaintance of these celebrated animals when occasion offers 
itself. But to-night there was not the slightest chance of their hold- 
ing a levée. They are as capricious as the wind. It would be dark, 
too, for the sun was declining, and would soon set, and darkness here 
descends without twilight. 

Perhaps what I most regretted was the fact that the market would 
be closed, and we should lose the feast of green figs and all the 
luscious fruits we had found in Gibraltar before, and received almost 
for the trouble of carrying away. The very sight of the richly-laden 
stalls was sufficient, as a thing of beauty, to remain in one’s memory 
for ever. To-night all would be closed. Our head-steward, however, 
catered well for us, and day after day, on our way to Malta, we fared 
sumptuously upon rich muscats of Alexandria—the most delicious 
grapes in the world, surpassing even the sweetwater grapes of 
Majorca, 
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We landed in a small boat, humbly, quietly. No royal salute, no 
clashing of bells. The place had not altered in the least. It would 
be difficult for Gibraltar to change its appearance. In one sense of 
the word, it may emphatically be said that there is no room for 
improvement. An earthquake might rend the rock asunder, reduce 
the fortifications to ashes, and devastate the Alameda; but nothing 
short of a convulsion of nature can alter the aspect of this Pillar of 
Hercules. 

The very shops were unaltered, and seemed to display the very 
same wares as of old. It was just as if they had been to sleep for 
six years, and wakened up again. We went into most of them for 
the sake of renewing old impressions, and the owners all declared 
they knew me again perfectly. It is astonishing how habit becomes 
second nature, and people will tell stories with every appearance of 
truth. 

Yet they ought to have remembered me, if only out of gratitude, 
as being one of those who had bought up the whole town, whereby 
they had made sufficient to retire comfortably upon for the next five 
years at least. To-night we had at least one consolation—there was 
nothing new to tempt us. Fashions do not seem to change in this 
part of the world. They are not like the Paris windows, with. their 
confections de nouveautés to allure the weak and unwary. A hundred 
years hence, as far as one can judge, when he who writes and you 
who read these lines will have passed into realms where the centuries 
are not, the shops of Gibraltar will look exactly as they look now, and 
the third and fourth generation will probably have inherited all the 
characteristics of the present, even to the happy faculty of drawing 
facts from their imagination. 

Mauleverer was much amused at an announcement over a chemist’s 
shop of ‘‘ Economical Druggist ;” for if there is one thing above others 
in which economy ought not to be studied, it surely is in the taking 
of physic : of which, nevertheless, it is said people take a great deal 
too much. Total abstinence here is probably better even than 
moderation, though in the matter of strong waters and the fermented 
grape juice moderation is the greater virtue. A certain cook of our 
parental home, who had lived seven years with the celebrated 
Dr. Cockroach, was wont to tell us that never during that period of 
servitude was a single box of his world-famed boluses ever seen to 
enter the house. Of course, it might possibly have been only 
another exemplification of the old truth that a prophet has no honour 
in his own country. It is so generally the fact that we believe either 
too much or too little in ourselves. 

It was a short visit, yet a sad one, this evening visit to Gibraltar. 
However happy present circumstances and surroundings may be. 
there must inevitably be an element of intense sadness in all things 
and events that remind one of the past, and suggest comparisons 
with bygone days. They are chapters closed in our lives. They 
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have passed away for ever, just as youth passes, and ends our first 
and happiest volume, though, perchance, in Heaven’s mercy, it may 
not be our best. 

To-night we trod in our old footsteps, and their echoes were full 
of melancholy. We went up into our old rooms at the Royal, 
and they were haunted by visions of a hundred happy faces, now 
scattered in all quarters of the globe. Not a few, indeed, had passed 
away to that goal whence there is no returning, though all had been 
young and only six years had rolled on in the stream of time. 

‘“* What are you looking for, sir?” asked a servant, as we wandered 
from one room to another. And when we answered that we were 
looking up old lost friends and renewing old recollections, he 
suggested that perhaps they had only gone out for a walk and would 
be in presently. 

No, never again. Even if we all found ourselves there once more, 
under exactly the same circumstances, still all would be as different 
from those days as light from darkness. The pleasures would have 
been anticipated, and anticipation is the sting and marplot of all 
enjoyment. The more intensely longed for, the greater the disap- 
pointment. It is from our unexpected pleasures that our greatest 
happiness is drawn. 

Then again, it is in the very essence of our human nature to 
clothe our past in a halo of bliss and romance, that certainly did not 
exist in the intensity we now give to it. Imagination runs riot 
when dwelling both’on the past or the future. It is given to few 
to live intensely the life of the present. But those who do so live 
their lives twice over: a double portion is theirs. 

To-night, Gibraltar looked very deserted. The arrival of the 
Batavia raised no internal commotion. Even the bosoms of the 
shopkeepers beat with no ardent expectations. The rock above us 
loomed out terrifically great and portentous in the darkness. The 
outline of the sleeping lion could be traced against the background 
of the still darker sky. Light twinkled here and there upon its 
surface like stars in a new firmament. Those other far-off stars in 
the heaven of heavens were bright and scintillating and large and 
glorious, according to the fashion of the southern skies, 

One felt in the very centre of a military station, There were 
gates and points and drawbridges, and sentries innumerable. There 
were many barracks, and every now and then a bugle call sounded 
upon the air. The martial atmosphere was somewhat heavy and 
terrific, and the word DisciPLINE seemed to flash from every bayonet. 
One felt here under strict surveillance, and it was slightly depressing. 

The long, straggling street, ending in the market place and more 
barracks, was comparatively deserted. 

Beyond lies the road leading to Spain and that long range ot 
hills possessing the Queen’s chair; and a very hard and uncomfort- 
able seat her Majesty must have found it. And yet beyond that, 
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the wonderful ride that takes you to Ronda and Malaga, and the 
matchless, far-famed Alhambra—a legacy from those Arabian Night 
magicians, the Moors. And yet beyond, the outer world ; and, after 
leaving the Alhambra, you will think it altogether another world. 

We entered a church where a service was going on. It was 
evidently not a fashionable service, for the small congregation was 
of the poorest. The altar was lighted up, and threw the surrounding 
building into greater gloom. ‘There were no fair Andalusians here, 
to send one into the seventh heaven of admiration with their droop- 
ing figures and graceful outlines. We were not in Majorca, and 
H. C. was not with me to look languishing, and sigh away his best 
emotions in poetry. The fair Mallorquinas were quite too much for 
him. He raves about them to this hour. Mauleverer was not at all 
poetical, and if he was in any way stricken with the fever, to which 
we all more or less have to pay our tribute, he kept it to himself. 
But these were early days. We had much before us: experiences 
and vicissitudes probably of various kinds. 

The heat was intense. When we landed, the lowering sun seemed 
to throw its full force upon the rock: which sent back its rays re- 
morselessly upon the town. ‘The streets were suffocating. During 
the whole time we felt ina Turkish bath. The only sensible things 
we saw in the shop windows, the only things that tempted us, were 
the fans, on which Chinese ladies were making perpetual curtsies, and 
evidently offering very pronounced love to unresponsive Chinese 
gentlemen. Perhaps it is always leap-year in China, and the custom 
for ladies there to make the first advances, And if it were not occa- 
sionally also the custom in England (we whisper this under the rose) 
how many matrimonial partnerships now existing would have no 
place in future history? In the days of our first parents, the women 
took the initiative, and human nature is probably the same in its 
broad outlines, even after the lapse of six thousand years. Only 
these fair syrens have gained in tact, They lead, whilst all the time 
they pretend to be following. 

Now and then we came across some fellow-passengers, wandering 
about in the darkness like ghosts without an object in view: and no 
doubt thinking Gibraltar a very deadly-lively place. Many of them 
we could see in the shops as we passed them, standing out under the 
glare of the lamps. We felt a pity for them, that no douht was 
wasted, as we noticed flushed faces endeavouring to choose from an 
embarrassment of riches. We had all gone through it six years ago, 
only that then we did not choose and discriminate: we bought up 
everything wholesale, rashly, recklessly. ‘To-night we were six years 
older and wiser. 

Looming down upon us, we once caught sight of one of the 
lieutenants in close, very close, proximity to one of the fair and frail 
and fickle Goddesses of Flirting on board the Batavia. As they 
passed us, she was looking coyly up into his eyes, he was looking 
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deceitfully down into hers. We heard him murmur: “ Angelina, I 
could not live without you. I could never bid you farewell.” And 
yet, before we reached Malta, it was evident that this Edwin and 
Angelina had had a violent quarrel, and parted for ever. Of such 
stuff are lovers made of—on board ship. 

Our moments in Gibraltar were drawing to a close. We went on 
to the Alameda, that walk where all the rank and fashion of the 
settlement most do congregate. To-night it was deserted—at the 
present moment. At half-past nine the band was to play, and then, 
probably, in the cool of the evening, the only endurable time here, 
its inhabitants would come out like the owls and pace up and down 
under the dark sky, in sound of the restless sea. But then the owls 
are birds of wisdom, and may be trusted with latch-keys. 

It was very dark to-night. For the moment we had it to ourselves. 
Lights gleamed here and there upon the waters. Our own good ship 
looked as if prepared for an illumination ; her electric lights standing 
out with great effect. All about us were the hills and undulations 
of fair Andalusia, but we could not trace their faintest outlines. Out 
there, across the water, was Tangiers, where I had once saved two 
friends from an agonising death through excesses in lemon tea, 
They were grateful enough ¢hem, but like human nature they deny it 
now, and declare that it was nothing but the abominable atmosphere 
of the place. 

It all came back to me to-night very vividly, as I sat there looking 
over the dark waters. I could have vowed that I traced before me 
the outlines of the fleet : and that six hours, not six years, had struck 
upon the gong of time since I was last there. But the fleet was 
not before me. It was only ghosts that I saw; the same sort of 
ghosts that had just now haunted the rooms of the Royal, when the 
waiter had suggested they had all gone out for a walk. 

They were ghosts of the imagination—like many other of the 
ghosts of the world. Though I would not for a moment say there 
are not and never have been any ghosts at all. Dr. Johnson was a 
wiser man than J, and he declared in favour of ghosts. I would not 
presume to contradict Dr. Johnson. If he were here I know that I 
should get the worst of it, and as he is not here, I will not take a 
mean advantage. So I beg to vote for Dr. Johnson—and the ghosts. 

Nine o’clock had struck some time, and Mauleverer suggested 
that unless we wished to prolong our stay at Gibraltar ad infinitum, 
it was time to make for the Batavia. 

I believe that I should have dreamed on until midnight had I 
been alone—and awakened to destitution. Fortunately, as I have 
already said, Mauleverer was not poetical. He never indulges in 
dreams and visions. He has little imagination. He is one of those 
happy men who live in the present, and never trouble themselves 
about the past and the future. He has a strong nervous system well 
under control, Southern nights and starry firmaments, and a full 
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moon, round as a shield and bright as silver—he accepts all these 
things from their practical, not their romantic side. No doubt he 
does well. He loses the delights of your highly-wrought tempera- 
ments, but he escapes all the pain. 

So we left the Alameda to its solitude, and turning to the left, 
were presently stopped by a portcullis, where sentries were on the 
qui-vive. ‘Qui va la?” cried one, in stern, regimental tones—as if 
Gibraltar had been under siege, and we the advance of the enemy. 
Or rather, “Who goes there?” he said, in plain, unmistakable 
English. ‘“ Friend,” we replied. ‘ For the Batavia, sir? Pass on.” 

And the gates were opened, and we went through and were free. 
A moment before we had felt very like prisoners. 

At the landing-stage we found the very boat that had brought us 
on shore, and singularly enough, the very same passengers who had 
come ashore with us, including the good and admirable parson. 
They were all armed with bags of grapes, and declared they should 
remember Gibraltar for these, if for nothing else. So that I suppose 
the road to an Englishman’s memory is the same as the road to his 
heart. : | 

We struck out for the Batavia, and were soon once more on board. 
The decks were still strewed with merchandise, for these persistent 
hawkers never give up hope until the very last moment. There were 
barges alongside taking in cargo for the ports at which the Batavia 
would- touch, and the second steward was taking in a stock of 
provisions that looked a sufficient supply for. another deluge. The 
passengers, more or less excited, were comparing notes and purchases. 
Edwin and Angelina were invisible. 

Everyone was on board. All the cargo was stowed away. The 
merchants with their frivolous temptations had cleared the decks, 
and taken themselves off. The band on the Alameda was now in 
full play. Its strains came floating across the waters. If there 
was no Royal salute for us this time, no clashing of bells, at least we 
departed to the strains of music. We pictured the crowd on the 
promenade that we could not see, some of our late fellow passengers 
amongst them. They no doubt probably were sympathising with us 
as they watched our departure for the uncertainties of winds and 
waves. We pitied them in their deadly-lively, suffocating quarters, 
cabined, cribbed, confined. Yet, no doubt, each might have spared 
his compassion. There is so much wasted in this world; sympathy, 
love, wealth, words. If all were well applied, there would be such 
an abundance of everything. 

But we did not dream or moralise to-night. We settled ourselves 
in a favourite nook of the wheel box (which a lady once mistook for 
a grand piano), and our excellent little saloon steward brought us vp 
refreshments.. If pleasure and pain go hand in hand through the 
world, so it seems to me do romance and reality, the sublime and the 
ridiculous. Sherry and seltzer and sandwiches mixed up with stars 
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and flashing constellations and martial strains that came wafted across 
the dark waters ! 

But it is always so. In the midst of a sublime opera one night, a 
sudden pause following a tremendous crash, and the Romeo and 
Juliet of the piece were clasped in each other’s arms—looking very 
ridiculous and improper, I admit—in that awful pause there came 
distinctly breathed from a box in loud tones: “ Roast mutton with 
onion sauce is my favourite dish !” 

We looked. The speaker was a lady: young, fair, refined-looking. 
But after that confession, her charms had vanished. Crystallised 
violets and roast butterflies’ wings would have accorded much better 
with the scene and the speaker. No doubt the favourite beverage 
was soda and brandy, or even the delights of Bass: but that further 
confession came when the pause was over and the crash was on 
again. 

Ten o’clock struck upon the air, and before the last knell had ceased 
to vibrate, the word of command had gone forth and we were steam- 
ing on our way to Malta: ploughing the wide waste of waters ; 
watching the stars and the travelling constellations: until it was time 
for us also to turn in, and from waking thoughts pass into the realms 
of that dreamless sleep which is an emblem of death. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY: A BIRTHDAY. 


A NEw year’s greeting, with the old year’s love, 

To her whose love is never old or new: 
A new year’s blessing, all the old above, 

To her who blesses all—dear wife, to you! 
Gifts will be yours to celebrate the day 

That marks your own sweet advent, and the year’s, 
Fair gifts that bring you, as the givers pray, 

The hope of much delight and end of tears :— 
And these among your fairest gifts are mine, 

The dearest of all gifts to you and me, 
One heart with yours that never knows decline, 

One love with yours to all eternity— 
Nor new, nor old, in all devotion true, 
For ever, and for ever, all for you. 

GEORGE COTTERELL. 
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LATIMER’S NOVEL. 
\ X JHEN Fred Latimer elected to give up soldiering and take to 


literature, his father, a country vicar, called him a simpleton | 


for his pains. 

But the old gentleman was a great deal to blame in the matter | 
himself. In past years, when Fred was a boy, had not he been called 
the genius of the family? Had not those pathetic poems of his, “To 
the Moon,” “Oh, how I long for Death!” “Ode to my Mother 
mending my Socks,” and “ Lines Written in Dejection in the Spare 
Bedroom,” been read aloud at the Vicarage tea-table, to the delight 
of the assembled party? while the boy himself was prevented by the 
proud throbbing of his heart from making his usual substantial meal 
of bread-and-butter. 

After this early taste of fame, is it in human nature to cut the 
Muse dead and turn to hum-drum employment? Who that has once 
been attacked by what Voltaire so happily terms “a fureur a’écrire, 
is likely to become a rational member of society until the malady has 
run its course ? 

All through the years during which a military education was being 
imparted to him, Fred studied tactics with an eye on the Muse the 


while ; and in leisure moments his soul and his fancy overflowed on 


foolscap in despairing verses and blood-curdling romances. When he 


became a sub in that band of heroes, the second battalion of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, the divine fire still burnt within him, and eve f 


more fiercely. 


“T have a soul above these fellows and their ways!” murmured § 


Fred to himself of his comrades in his quarters in the Shaft Barracks 
at Dover. ‘ Their incessant promenading in Granville Gardens, and 
on the sea-front ; their eternal billiards, and cigars, and gossip ; their 
everlasting trudging down Snargate Street to look at the pretty girl in § 
the confectioner’s! I, whose story in blank verse, ‘The Druids J) 
Death- blow,’ caused my aunt to fall into convulsions and tear het i 
cap to pieces! I, who have had a romance in three parts printed in} 
the ‘Weekly Treasury of Horrible Fiction’! Though, it’s true, they 
refused somewhat rudely to give me any payment for it. Once mort, 
I say, I have a soul above holiday-soldiering in country barracks, and f 
I’m determined to renounce it.” 

And so, after a couple of years of it, Fred announced his intention 
of quitting the army, and entering the ranks of, “the mob d | 
gentlemen who write with ease.” 

“‘ The pen is mightier than the sword !” said Fred, quoting Lyttot. : 
‘London for me, among the clash of intellects! I’ll live on . 
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allowance my father makes me, until ” And here his fancy soared 
‘away to the time, not far distant, when he determined wealth should 
be his, and, dearer far than wealth, fame ! 

See Fred, then, having resigned his part in defending his country 
and come to London to try and live on his small allowance and 
boundless hopes. 

We will touch but lightly on the various vicissitudes through which 
he passed. Some phases of life, especially the life of a literary 
beginner, are too deplorable for description to completely unveil. 

For a time he was connected, as a general Jack-of-all-work, with a 
newly-started society-journal, West End Whispers, which had already 
had the honour of figuring in half-a-dozen libel cases. Each member 
of its small ill-paid staff was supposed to be equal to any literary task 
—from a society feuilleton to an article on finance ; from a sparkling 
copy of topical verses to an invented scandal in the beau-monde. 

Fred worked for them with a will. You might see him down at 
the office, in the Strand, working away with scissors and paste as if his 
life depended upon the result ; you might see him hovering round well- 
known milliners’ establishments, trying hard to make out a description 
of the bonnets and mantles in the windows for the weekly gossipy 
fashion-letter—supposed to come from a Lady of Rank in Paris! 

But his masculine ignorance nearly wrecked the paper once, when, 
in his report upon a wedding in high life, he described the noble 
young bride as dressed in “ white book-muslin made with a jacket- 
body and a polonaise.” 

But he worked away manfully and stuck to West End Whispers, 
now in one capacity, now in another: his connection with the paper 
only terminating when the editor, sub-editor and publisher were all 
in prison and West End Whispers ceased to exist. Then, for a time, 
our hero worked for the J//ustrated Thriller, a weekly budget of 
ghastly fiction, household recipes, stale and ancient jokes, and 
“Answers to Correspondents.” 

Here again Fred showed his versatility; one week contributing 
“ The Countess’s Crime,” a novelette in fifteen spasms with impossible 
illustrations ;_ the next, telling needy young housewives how to make 
a delicious pudding out of a few crusts of bread and a little hot 
water ; and the following week undertaking the “Answers to Corres- 
pondents,” and assuring “Blanche” that “The hair is distinctly 
auburn, not red ;” “Get your father or brother to ask the young 
man his intentions : we consider it was shabby of him to let you pay 
for him at the theatre ;” “The 3rd of June, 1015, was a Monday,” 
and so on, 

Months passed in this way. Fred Latimer, in his London lodgings, 
worked and glcomed and sighed for the fame and wealth that were 
so tardy in coming. He was not getting on so well as he had 
expected. He owned it to himself, though to none besides. His 
spirits were sinking month by month. 
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He had written a novel and had trudged round to the publishers 
with it, and it had been handed back, and handed back, and handed 
back—a little dirtier and more frayed at the edges each time. 

One of these potentates, more affable than his class in general, 
had condescended to tell poor Latimer: “If you want to please the 
public of to-day, be realistic. Write of people as they are, not as 
they ought to be. Or, if you err at all, let it be in making them 
worse, not detter than they are. Lay bare the human heart by all 
means, but lay bare its ugly side! Let your hero soliloquise if you 
wish, but don’t let him look at the stars as he does so—let him look 
at the earth and give utterance to the thoughts that are leading him 
on to crime !” 

And Fred, with his novel in his hand, trudged back to his lodgings 
and mused much upon the words the publisher had let fall. 

‘6 Oh, to be famous! Oh, to be famous!” moaned Fred, as he sat 
in his room, looking mournfully at his rejected novel. But I do not 
ask pity for him. The plain girl pining for admiration, the mediocre 
scribbler pining for fame—for these the world has only contemptuous 
laughter. 

‘I must have fame! I wil] have fame! Horror and crime are 
the only necessary ingredients of a popular novel, and surely I can 
supply them !” 


Four or five months later than this the newspaper critics began to 
busy themselves over a new book. The libraries could not supply 
this book fast enough to their patrons ; the travelling public bent 
over it in express trains, in omnibuses, in tram-cars: fresh, young 
faces, stern, middle-aged faces, dim, old faces, all seemed to hang 
over the charmed pages with equal enthralment. 

The work was issued by an enterprising firm of publishers in a 
natty, portable, attractive form, bearing on the title-page, * Wilful 
Murder: A Realistic Novel. By Frederick Latimer.” It was spicily 
got up, I promise you, the cover being black splashed with blood- 
red drops, and the initial letter of the opening chapter representing 
a tiny gallows. The first edition was all sold out within a week; a 
second was called for and disposed of even faster. Within a month 
from publication twelve editions were gone, and still the demand 
increased. ‘The libraries and the booksellers sent their messengers 
round to the publishers’ with the order, “A hundred ‘ Wilful Murders’ 
at once, please,” oftener and yet oftener. The clamour and praise of 
delight swelled and swelled till the town rang with it. 

One critique, which appeared in a leading review, will suffice to 
give as an outline of the work and an idea of its success :—‘ The 
new realistic novel by Mr. F. Latimer, which has literally taken the 
town by storm, shows, by its enormous success, the direction that 
the taste of the reading public takes and has taken now for some 
little time. The readers of to-day do not make great demands on 
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wit, fancy or eloquence: they do not ask for profound insight into 
human nature in its entirety: they do not want subtle analysis of 
character, or humour, or pathos, or brilliant narrative. They have 
uncrowned the former Kings of Letters: the aristocracy of literature 
is at an end, and a Republic has followed, in which shilling 
dreadfuls rule in turns. ‘ Battle, Murder, and Sudden Death,’ in 
fancy covers, are the pabulum which the reading mind of to-day 
demands. Readers no longer ask to be amused, touched, or elevated ; 
they simply ask to be horrified! And since this questionable 
demand has existed, we suppose no such satisfactory supply has 
answered it as that provided by this new writer in his realistic novel. 
The work, which to be the more realistic is written throughout in the 
first person, takes for its subject a recent murder, still quite fresh in 
the public mind, the mystery surrounding which has hitherto baffled 
our police authorities. Mr. Latimer, personating the—as yet—un- 
discovered murderer, tells the story of the crime in 2 manner which 
for realism has never yet been equalled. The feelings of the murderer 
as he makes up his mind to the crime, as he works his will upon his 
unoffending victim, and as he afterwards disposes of the body, are 
analysed with a horrible truthfulness and vividness no previous fiction 
can boast. The book is already in its 80th edition.” 

And so, from being a poor literary Jack-of-all-trades, behold Fred 
elevated of a sudden to the topmost pinnacle of the prose Parnassus ; 
and boasting at once a laurelled brow and a heavy purse. No more 
lodgings in the neighbourhood of the Strand, but apartments in St. 
James’s-street, where a crowd of notes and coroneted invitation-cards 
strewed his rooms, begging the favour of the popular author’s company 
at dinner, luncheon, or breakfast ; at ball, concert, or crush. 

And what of Fred himself? Fred, the flattered, the caressed, the 
suddenly famous and affluent ! 

Is the reality of fame as sweet as fancy painted it in bygone days ? 
Alas, it would appear not! Those laurel-leaves that seemed such 
blissful wear, now that they are fairly on his thoughtful brow, it is 
apparent that, in the words of the poet, “the trail of the serpent is 
over them all.” 

It is a pale grave face that is presented at the fine houses of the 
grand folk bent on honouring the new writer—a pale grave face, 
occasionally lighting up with wild excitement, then again deepening 
into gloom, 

“Your Grace, let me present to you the author of ‘ Wilful 
Murder,’ Mr. Frederick Latimer ;” and a stout duchess, after a 
gracious inclination, would look at the young author, glass at eye, 
with a “ Very pleased to make your acquaintance—so clever of you 
to give us such a delightful book! You must come to me on 
Monday evening ; I have a great dealto say to you about that dear 
book! And what do you think of doing next?” 

And yet Fred, though the lion of the season, though besieged 
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with requests from publishers to name his own terms for a novel, 
though, in brief, more than realising all his early dreams, was pale, 
distraught, gloomy. 

Fred Latimer had enjoyed his position as leading novelist of the 
day, the man who best understood what the reading-public wanted, 
and had given it them for a period of three months and more, when 
there appeared a certain number of a certain quarterly containing a 
long notice of ** ‘ Wilful Murder,’ considered as a type of the modern 
novel.” 

Far be it from us to inflict on an innocent reader the piled-up 
‘‘words, words, words” in which this dryasdust critic expounded 
his views on modern fiction! With one paragraph alone do we 
concern ourselves. It was as follows :—‘‘ The work has been lauded 
as the most realistic that has yet appeared ; critics have pronounced 
the soi-disan¢ murderer’s confession perfectly true to nature, his de- 
scription of the crime the most real and vivid thing of the kind ever 
written. We dispute this, and, in face of the opinion of the whole press, 
boldly pronounce the confession unnatural, and the manner of the 
crime such as no dondé fide murderer would adopt. When the real 
criminal concerned in the recent Islington murder, the mystery of 
which Mr. Latimer undertakes in these pages to solve, is discovered 
by the Scotland Yard emissaries, his confession will, no doubt, differ 
very widely from that of the hero of ‘ Wilful Murder.’” 

Fred Latimer read this notice in his handsome rooms. Three 
months of fame and wealth had apparently not agreed with his 
health, for he was gaunt and pale and gloomy. Still paler and 
gloomier was he as he threw down the sheet and laughed a wild, 
strange, despairing laugh. 

“Not natural? not real? not truthful? Fool! And am I not 
to enjoy to the full what I have paid for so heavily? Is this fool to 
tarnish my brilliant fame as Realistic Writer par excellence by his 
idiot-maunderings? Can I bear him to go uncontradicted? I 
cannot! I must not!” 


On the following evening, in the gas-lit West End thoroughfares, 
newsboys with their ear-splitting voices were bawling certain items ot 
“sensation” which brought them customers as fast as they could 
hand their papers out. ‘“Spe—cial Echo/ Spe—cial Standard! 
’Orrible Revelations! Islington Murder! Mystery Explained! 
Arrest of a PopuLaR Novetist!” 

And the greedy public, buying, read that “Mr. F. Latimer, the 
author of the immensely popular novel, ‘ Wilful Murder,’ having 
been greatly incensed by a notice in one of the quarterlies de- 
nouncing his work as wz-real, un-truthful, and wa-everything that 
had hitherto been its highest praise, had, in a passion of rage and 
fury of contradiction, sought out the writer of the article, given him 
the lie, stated that his work mus¢ be natural, for he had himself 
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committed the crime so gruesomely described in ‘ Wilful Murder,’ 
and had been arrested in consequence !” 


The Court of Justice, packed to the ceiling with eager spectators, 
was hushed as death. ‘The judge, black-capped, had just pronounced 
the doom of the wretched prisoner at the bar. 

And now the miserable man in his ghastly calmness confronted 
the sea of faces turned upon him. 

“My lord,” he said in hollow tones, looking towards his judge, 
“‘T have a few brief words to say.” Then to the silent throng before 
him—* To you,” he cried, raising his right arm in solemn accusation, 
“to you, representing the world I am to leave so soon; to you, 
representing the public to please whom I perilled soul and body, I 
say my last earthly words—on your conscience I lay my early and 
shameful death! I was a writer. I yearned for fame—the fame 
you give by your favour and applause. And what are the qualities 
for which you give a writer fame? Do you demand wit, fancy, 
scholarship, eloquence, noble sentiments, vivid presentments of 
nature? No; you ask for none of these! You ask for horror and 
crime described realistically—above all, realistically! In a frenzy, 
to gain your applause and give you your demand, I have dipped my 
hands in blood! I have stained my soul and forfeited my life to 
please the taste of the Reading Public! Behold your work and my 
reward !” 


With his voice raised to a shout, which died away in the murmurs 
of the crowded audience—Fred awoke. 

He was lying in his easy-chair in his quarters at the Shaft Barracks, 
Dover, with the MS. of a sensational story before him. His frame 
was quivering, great drops of emotion poured from his brow. For 
a moment—so vivid had been his dream—he believed that all he 
had gone through was real. Then, as he recognised that it was dut 
a dream—‘“‘Is it a warning, I wonder?” he asked himself. Then, 
again, after a minute or two of musing—“ After all, I don’t think I'll 
leave the Service; and for the Aresent, at any rate, I’ll give up writing 
‘penny dreadfuls.’ ” 

And he threw his MS. into the fire. 
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“THE STUFF THAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF.” 


ROM time immemorial, dreams have been the wonderland of 

waking hours. Hope and Fear have wrought them into their 

own fabric. Superstition has seized upon them and worked up a 

curious ritual of “dreams that go by contraries,” of ‘‘ dreams of the 

morning light,” of dreams with significances, some of which seem 

natural enough, whilst to a few of those apparently most arbitrary, 
Science herself has offered a certain amount of explanation. 

Dreaming is an experience which may be called common to 
humanity, though it varies so widely in different individuals that, in 
a few exceptional cases, it is absolutely unknown. Pliny and 
Plutarch both refer to such instances. Specialists on nervous disease 
report having known patients who declared they had never dreamed 
but once. The writer of this paper has heard a young gentleman of 
great vivacity and lively fancy declare that he had dreamed so seldom 
that he had a vivid recollection of every dream he ever had ! 

Scientific writers assert that ‘a dream must have a foundation, 
and this is either impressions made upon the mind at some previous 
period or produced during sleep by bodily sensations.” As an illus- 
tration, it is said that ‘‘ before the discovery of America, no Euro- 
peans ever dreamed of American Indians”—an assertion which 
seems to be too sweeping for scientific proof, and by which nothing 
can be proved but that such Europeans when awake could not have 
described such dreams by the name of a race they had never heard 
of! 

Certainly dreams are often made of materials very inadequate to 
their finished result. Abercrombie relates that during an alarm of a 
French invasion, in Edinburgh, it had been arranged that the first 
intimation of the enemy’s approach was to be the firing of a gun 
from the castle. A certain gentleman, a zealous volunteer, retired 
to bed, dreamed that he heard this gun, went out, and witnessed and 
joined in the proceeding of the troops. At this juncture, he was 
awakened by his wife in a great fright, she having had a similar 
dream. It was ascertained that the falling of a pair of tongs in an 
upper chamber was the common origin of the dream in two minds 
already predisposed to the same line of fancy. 

Another instance is given of a person sleeping in a room where a 
flat-iron was allowed to scorch a woollen garment. The sleeper 
dreamed that the house was burned down, and that she could not 
escape because all her clothes were destroyed ! 

A gentleman, who, before retiring to sleep, had been reading a 
book of picturesque travels, dreamed that he was journeying across 
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the Rocky Mountains. He was attacked by two Mexicans, and after 
a gallant fight was taken prisoner. His captors believed him to be 
the possessor of secret treasure, and in order to make him reveal its 
whereabouts put him to the torture of stripping his feet and holding 
them to a fire. Waking with a cry of agony, he discovered that his 
hot-water bottle had escaped from its flannel swathings, and that the 
undue heat of his toes had conjured up all the rest of the tragic 
story ! 

A French physiologist caused many curious experiments to be 
made on himself during sleep. These experiments took the form of 
trifling physical sensations, which produced almost invariably a 
wonderfully exaggerated effect on the sleeping mind. Thus, a 
feather tickling the lips was converted into the horrible punishment 
of a mask of pitch being applied to the face. A bottle of eau de 
Cologne held to his nose sent him into a dream of a perfumer’s shop 
in Cairo. A pinch on the neck recalled the days of his boyhood 
and the old family physician applying a blister to that region. 

In dreams there is no idea of tine. It has been repeatedly proved 
that a dream which covered the events of years may be lived through 
in a few minutes ; and those people who honestly believe that ‘‘ they 
dream all night,” probably do so only when on the verge of waking. 
One authority declares that in a dream “he made a voyage to India, 
spending several days in Calcutta, continued his journey to Egypt, 
visited the cataracts and pyramids, and held confidential interviews 
with Mohammed Ali, Cleopatra, and Saladin, the whole journey 
apparently occupying several months ; but he had slept only an hour. 

Scientific writers admit that there is a type of dream in which 
coming physical disease or disaster is shadowed forth—some bodily 
sensation, perhaps too slight to be noticed by the subject when 
awake, yet contriving to impress itself in some symbolic form on the 
sleeping mind. ‘The more striking instances of this sort may serve 
to explain how, in some lesser degree, certain symbols are likely to 
attach themselves to certain painful sensations or conditions, until at 
last they are finally accepted as mysterious presages of evil. 

Conrad Gesner, the eminent naturalist, dreamed that he was bitten 
on the left side by a venomous serpent. In a short time a severe 
carbuncle appeared on the very spot, terminating his life in the space 
of three days. Another scientific man, who dreamed of being bitten 
by a black cat, also suffered in the same way. 

A learned Jesuit, author of many erudite theological works, saw, 
one night in his sleep, a man laying his hand upon his chest, who 
announced to him that he would soon die. He was then in perfect 
health, but was shortly after carried off by a pulmonary disorder. 

A lady who had a dream in which she saw all objects dim and 
obscured as by a mist, was soon after attacked by a disease of the 
eye, of which that was a symptom. 

A dream of a great fire in which the sleeper himself seemed to be 
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consumed, was followed soon after by an attack of inflammation of 
the brain. Apoplexy, epilepsy and similar diseases are often pre- 
ceded by frightful dreams in which the sleeper feels himself scalped 
by Indians, thrown over precipices, or torn to pieces by wild beasts. 


Such 
‘* Miserable nights 


So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights!” 


should be treated as ‘‘ warnings” in the truest sense of that word— 
as sent by Nature to foretell impending evils which skill and wisdom 
may be able to avert. 

Thus, if Science has dispelled such old wives’ fables as that to 
dream of a marriage signified a death, or to dream of a cat meant to 
meet a foe, she has certainly added mysteries and terrors of her own 
to the subject. One learned man has actually tried to systematise 
these subtle premonitions—to make them more available for use and 
guidance. In his opinion— 

“‘ Lively dreams are in general a sign of the excitement of nervous 
action. 

‘* Soft dreams are a sign of slight irritation of the head; often in 
nervous fevers announcing the approach of a favourable crisis. 

“ Frightful dreams are a sign of determination of blood to the 
head. 

‘* Dreams about blood and red objects are signs of inflammatory 
conditions. 

** Dreams of distorted forms are frequently a sign of obstructions 
and diseases of the liver. 

‘** Dreams in which the patient imagines torture or injury of any 
limb indicate disease in that limb. 

“‘ Dreams about death often precede apoplexy, which is connected 
with determination of blood to the head.” 

About some dreams which would come under this category there 
yet remains an element of mystery, a touch of human and spiritual 
interest, which does not escape even from their dry narration by the 
physiologists. Such stories, especially when so told, suggest to any 
thoughtful mind that though modern science may explain many of 
the wonders of ancient credulity, yet she does not exhaust the secrets 
of the universe. We will venture to relate one or two such instances, 
adding no imaginative colouring to the simple scientific record. 

An educated and very sensible lady had been through a rather 
fatiguing social day. On retiring to bed she soon fell asleep, and 
presently dreamed that an old man clothed in black approached her, 
holding out an iron crown apparently of enormous weight. As he 
drew near she recognised the features of her father, who had been 
dead for many years. He addressed her thus: ‘My daughter, 
during my lifetime I was forced to wear this crown ; death relieved 
me of the burden, but it now descends to you.” He placed it on 
her head and gradually disappeared. Immediately she felt a weight 
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and tightness about her brow. Further, to add to her torture, the 
rim of the crown was studded on the inside with sharp points which 
wounded her forehead so that blood ran down her face. She awoke 
agitated and excited, but otherwise quite well, and found she had 
been asleep little more than half an hour. On falling asleep again 
the dream was repeated, with the additional circumstance that the 
apparition of her father now reproached her for unwillingness to wear 
the crown. When she awoke again she found she had been asleep 
for three hours. Again she returned to bed, and the dream was 
repeated in broad daylight. 

She now arose and made her toilet. Going over the circumstances 
of her dream, she recollected having heard her father say that during 
his youth, spent in a distant land, he had been subject to epileptic 
convulsions consequent on an accident, and that he had been cured 
by the operation of trephining. 

On a sister entering her room, she proceeded to narrate the 
picturesque vision which had, naturally, made such an impression 
on her memory. While thus engaged, she suddenly gave a shriek, 
became unconscious, and fell upon the floor in true epileptic con- 
vulsions, though the attack was but a slight one. A week afterwards 
the dream was repeated, and was followed by another attack. Under 
suitable treatment both dream and attack ceased to recur. 

It is a most singular fact that under certain combined conditions 
of fatigue, discomfort, and malaria, whole bodies of men—such as 
companies of soldiers—have been seized by the same terrific dream, 
and have awakened simultaneously, shrieking with terror. Such an 
instance is related by Laurent, when, after a forced march, 800 French 
soldiers were packed in a ruined Calabrian monastery which could ilk 
accommodate half that number. At midnight, frightful cries issued 
from every corner of the building as frightened men rushed from it, 
each declaring that it was the abode of the Evil One—that they had 
seen him, in the form of a big black dog, who threw himself upon 
their breasts for an instant and then disappeared. The men were 
persuaded to return to the same shelter on the next night, their 
officers promising to keep watch beside them. Shortly after mid- 
night the same scene was re-enacted—the same cries, the same 
flight, as the soldiers rushed forth in a body to escape the suffocating 
embrace of the black dog. The wakeful officers had seen nothing. 

On some future occasion we shall hope to relate some other ex- 
periences in dreamland, and more particularly some of those instances 
in which “the stuff that dreams are made of” has got woven into 
making human destinies in a weird fashion, towards whose explana- 
tion even Science can as yet offer no satisfactory suggestion. For 
the present we can only wish our readers 


‘Pleasing dreams and slumbers light.” 
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HOW LORD ROLAND MET HIS WIFE. 
I. 


tio summer evening, many years ago, a young man of five-and- 

twenty, dark, tall, and handsome, dressed and equipped as a 
tourist—a class much rarer in those days than ours—was wandering 
along the wildest coast of Cornwall. Hecarried in his hand a stick, 
and a fishing-basket with a lid suspended by a strap across his 
shoulders. 

The scenery was singularly wild and lonely. A reach of shelving 
shore ran, straight and narrow, between the sea and the great cliffs, 
the dark and rugged walls of which seemed shut against the world. 
The sun was sinking, and a rosy radiance slept upon the sand, upon 
the small salt sparkling pools, and upon the endless line of foamy 
lustre, where the ripple was for ever breaking with a sound like 
elfin thunder. Lord Roland Raven walked at leisure. He had 
some miles to traverse before he reached the opening in the cliffs 
which would conduct him to the village where he meant to pass the 
night ; but the long summer evening was before him, and he was 
able to enjoy its beauty without need of haste. 

All at once he stopped in some surprise ; his eyes were fixed upon 
a point on the cliff-side. He had believed that he was far from any 
human habitation; yet there a solitary building, like a tower, was 
perched on a height among the rocks that overhung the sea. A 
steep and rocky path wound upwards to it from the shore. There 
was something in its singular position and appearance that touched 
his curiosity. It was, no doubt, a ruin; but even asa ruin it might 
be worth a visit. He determined to ascend. 

He had been already walking for some days, but hitherto he had 
met with no adventure, and certainly he had no idea that one was 
now before him. As he turned aside towards the rocky pathway, 
no thought was in his mind, no shade of a presentiment, that a 
strange, a wildly strange experience was ready to befall him. 

And yet so it was to be. 

The ascent was not so rugged as it looked. The path wound to 
and fro among the crags, and for some time the tower above him 
became lost to sight. He was at the top of the ascent before he 
knew it; a sudden turning brought him out upon the level space 
on which the tower was built. He stopped in wonder at the scene 
before him. 

The tower was ancient, grey, and tempest-beaten ; but it was no 
ruin. It stood amidst a piece of garden-ground, in which sea-asters 
thrift, and wild sea-lavender bloomed luxuriantly together. Its lower 
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half was clothed with ivy, in the midst of which a little casement 
was set open to the air. At this window a young girl was sitting. 
Beneath her, on the ground, a flock of pigeons were picking up 
some food which she had just thrown out; two or three were feeding 
on the very window-sill; and a noise of cooing and of rustling 
wings filled all the air with a soft murmur. 

The girl herself looked very young—seventeen, or little more. 
Her dress was white ; her long black hair was abundant and flowing ;, 
but her face he could not see distinctly, because her eyes were bent 
upon the birds below her. 

Roland for some moments stood in hesitation whether to with- 
draw before she saw him. Whilst he was still hesitating, the girl 
raised her eyes and showed him the most lovely face that he had 
ever seen or dreamed of. By no means sorry to be caught, Roland 
approached the window, hat in hand; the pigeons, too tame to take 
to flight, fluttering about his feet as he went forward. 

‘Pardon me,” he said. ‘I have intruded quite without intention. 
I was passing on the shore, and was tempted to explore your path- 
way; but I did not imagine for a moment—” Here came a 
fluttering of wings about his head, and a large white pigeon alighted 
on his shoulder. 

He and the girl both laughed at thesame time. ‘‘ Oh,” she cried, 
“that’s Peepy! Please excuse him; he takes you for old Isaac. 
Come here, Peepy !” 

**May I ask,” said Roland, standing with the pigeon on his 
shoulder, “ whether Peepy’s notion of a likeness is a good one ?” 

“Isaac is seventy-two,” she said, still laughing. ‘“ He is our 
man-servant; and I do not think that he could ever have been as 
hand— I do not think that he could ever have been much like 
you. But Peepy always flies to meet him when he comes up the rock. 
Come, Peepy!” 

Peepy, however, kept his place. Roland shook his shoulder; 
Peepy fluttered, but was not dislodged. 

“He expects to get a piece of sugar,” said the girl, “the silly 
bird!” 

Roland had no sugar; but in his basket was a bunch of raisins. 
He produced it, and presented one. The bird seized it instantly, 
and flying with it to the rampart of the tower, set himself to taste 
the novel offering with extreme deliberation. 

“Peepy does not stand on ceremony,” said his mistress. “I 
believe he thinks that human beings were expressly made that he 
might sit upon their shoulders and be fed.” 

“No doubt of it,” said Roland. ‘A philosopher in feathers.” 
He was standing there before the window, well aware that he had no 
excuse to linger, but by no means anxious to be gone. Only to look 
at those great lustrous eyes, only to hear that silvery laugh, was an 
occupation far too pleasant to be willingly cut short. It was, how- 
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ever, cut short for him. A voice from some interior region of the 
tower was suddenly heard calling, ‘‘ Margaret.” 

The girl rose. Roland was obliged to take his leave. “I must 
intrude no longer,” he said. “Believe me, I shall never forget 
Peepy—or his mistress.” The last words were added to himself, but 
something in his look perhaps expressed them ; for the girl’s face, as 
he bowed and turned to the descent, was rosier than the glow of 
sunset could explain. 

Roland went down the pathway with a picture in his eye and a 
sense of mystery in his mind. The picture was that of the most 
lovely girl whom he had ever seen, framed by the ivy-mantled window 
of her tower. And his sense of mystery concerned her also. How 
came she in a place so strange, and yet so charming? Who lived 
there with her? What was her station ?—what her story ? 

These were questions which he could not answer. They may be 
answered here. 

Margaret Shelland’s father was a retired naval captain, a man of 
superior mind and education. He lived for the greater portion of 
the year at Valeford, a village some miles distant ; but during the 
heat of summer he was accustomed to take up his abode in the old 
tower on the cliff-side, together with his daughter and an ancient 
serving-man and his wife, Isaac and Jane Blow. He liked the wild 
and solitary dwelling, and Margaret shared his fancy. Their solitude 
exposed them to no dangers; for, although smugglers and such evil 
characters at times visited the coast, there was nothing to tempt them 
to molest the tower. Not only was there nothing worth the taking, 
but old Captain Shelland was a man of fiery humour, and well known 
to be extremely ready with his pistols. Accordingly, there the four 
lived undisturbed, and so it came to pass that Margaret’s pigeons 
built their nests among the crannies of the rocks with the wild gulls. 

Roland, absorbed in speculations, went down the rocky pathway. 
He had already reached the bottom, when on a sudden he was con- 
scious of a flutter of white wings, and there was Peepy once more 
on his shoulder. 

‘“What!” he said. ‘Is that you, my winged philosopher? You 
want another raisin, do you? You shall have one.” He took out 
the bunch as he was speaking, and was about to break it when a 
thought occurred to him which changed his purpose. He put his 
hand up softly, caught the bird upon his shoulder, placed it snugly 
in the basket, shut down the lid and fastened it. Then he resumed 
his walk along the shore. 

There was an aspect of romance about the whole adventure which 
touched his fancy ; he resolved to keep it still. The bird, when he 
released it, would fly back to the tower; its mistress would receive 
it ; it would light upon her shoulder; her hand would smooth its 
glossy wings. What if she espied a missive underthem? Would she 
not start to see it, regard it with surprise, take it, open it, and read, 
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not without a flush of modest pleasure, the tribute of a poet to her 
charms? Not that Roland was a poet; but, like most men of the 
age in which he lived, he could embalm a strain of high-flown com- 
pliment in rhymes, or turn out a set of album verses on occasion. 
He resumed his walk along the shore, absorbed in meditation. 

Gradually, as he proceeded, the scenery became still wilder. The 
cliffs grew loftier and more rugged, and approached more nearly to 
the sea. The waves were rolling in against the wind, which carried 
off their crests in clouds as fine as mist ; and within the misty clouds, 
as the sunset glowed upon them, started forth at times the elfin like- 
ness of a rainbow, trembling on the gust. It was the wild sea-iris, 
beautiful exceedingly, dancing, many-coloured, in the whiteness of 
the spray. 

But as far as Roland was concerned, she danced in vain. He 
walked on, heedless of external objects, his eyes fixed upon the sand. 
He had proceeded thus for more than half-an-hour, and had left the 
tower two miles béhind him, when the smoothness of the shore was 
broken by a space of rocks, or giant boulders, which extended from 
the cliffs into the water. At this spot, he took his seat upon a mass 
of rock, and drawing forth a note-book from his pocket, began to 
write as follows :— 

Fair Lady of the lonely Tower, 

Our wrongs are equal in degree— 
You stole my heart the very hour 

I took your bird away with me. 
This very night again will see 

Your bird returning to her bower, 
But not my heart return to me, 

O Lady of the lonely Tower! 


Roland regarded this production with a contemplative eye. He was 
still considering in what manner it might be improved, when he gave 
a violent start, and thrust the book into his pocket. 

A hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

He turned, and saw beside him a man of very short, but broad and 
powerful figure. His dress was that of a sailor; his face, naturally 
a grim one, had been rendered of most evil aspect by the loss of one 
eye, and three or four front teeth. As Roland turned his head, the 
stranger fixed his solitary eye upon his features with an eager and 
inquiring gaze. The result of his inspection was most startling. He 
broke into a kind of snarl of rage and triumph, and seizing the young 
man by the collar, dragged him from the boulder down upon the 
sand. 

Roland strove with all his might to free himself, but in vain, The 
struggle was a brief one. Under that deadly clutch the young man 
gasped for breath; his strength began to fail him, his head swam, 
he felt that his senses were departing. He seemed to be just 
conscious of two other men who came running down the rocks 
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towards them—of being lifted by all three, and carried swiftly in the 
direction of the cliffs. Then, for an uncertain period, a darkness as 
of midnight came upon him, and he knew no more. 

When he regained his senses, he was seated at the back of a deep 
cave upon a heavy block of wood, to which he was secured by an 
iron chain. The dwarf was sitting on the ground before him, 
evidently awaiting his return to life. The other men had disappeared. 

The dwarfs eye glittered in its sunken socket like that of a 
demoniac. He rose, and placed himself before his prisoner. 

** Listen,” he said, “ Lord Roland Raven. Do you know me?” 

cc No.” 

The dwarf paused an instant ; then, forcing his voice to steadiness, 
apparently by strong compulsion, though his one eye burned and his 
harsh features worked with passion, he thus spoke :— 

“ A year ago a smuggler’s boat, with two men in it (not on this 
coast—a hundred miles from here), was captured by the coastguard. 
The night was dark, a shot was fired, and an officer was shot dead. 
The men were brought to trial, and sentenced to be hanged in chains ; 
but the younger of the two would have been spared, but for the 
owner of the land on which the deed was done. He made complaint 
at Court. He was a powerful lord, he had his way, and both the men 
were hanged.” The dwarf advanced his face until his mouth was 
close against the listener’s ear, the forced calmness of his manner 
suddenly gave way, and his voice rose to a hissing scream: “ That 
lord was your father, and the young man was my son!” 

The dwarf paused. Then, as Roland sat silent in amazement, he 
went on: 

‘“* They hanged him on a gibbet on the cliffs above the spot where 
he was taken. I took an oath of vengeance—on his corpse I swore 
it. I vowed to kill the man to whom he owed his death. Buta 
few days later he died suddenly, and cheated me of my revenge.” 

Again he paused an instant ; then added in a voice of terrible 
significance : 

“ Now—Z have got his son!” 

The tone in which he spoke the words made Roland’s blood run 
chill. The story might be true—was likely to be true. His father 
had, he knew, exerted all his influence to inflict the utmost rigour of 
the law upon all smugglers ; and he had, as the man said, died sud- 
denly about a year before. Yes—the man’s story might be true; a 
sense of injuries and of brooding vengeance might have touched his 
brain. For in all this there was one most clear and awful fact. He 
was at the mercy of a madman. 

Whilst the thought went through his mind, the dwarf had struck a 
light, which he now held burning in his hand. Beside him—the only 
article in the cave—stood a cask, or rather keg, set upright on one 
end. The top was open, and the keg seemed filled with coarse black 
sand. The dwarf pointed to this apparatus with his finger. 
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** Your father killed my son,” he said, ‘and now I shall kill his. 
Look at this cask of powder ; see this candle standing in it. I light 
it ”—he did so, with the utmost care—“ it will burn, burn, for hours, 
and you will watch it burning ; it will grow shorter, slowly, slowly ; it 
will reach the powder—and then it will blow you into atoms !” 

With these words the madman turned, and with his grin of 
mingled rage and triumph which made his hideous features abso- 
lutely diabolical, left the cave without another word. Roland 
heard his steps upon the rocks outside grow fainter, and at last die 
off upon the sand. 

He was alone—with death before him. 


Er. 


ALL this had passed so quickly that it was some minutes before 
Roland began to realise the facts of his position. Involuntarily, he 
fixed his eyes upon the flaming candle, and upon the black shining 
grains in which it stood. He was there, fixed face to face with its 
descending flame, doomed, in helpless agony of mind, to watch its 
slow decrease. How long would the candle burn—one hour, or 
two, or three—before its low flame reached the powder, and blew 
him into atoms ? 

Roland was no coward. Asa soldier he would have led a charge, 
or volunteered for a forlorn hope, without a thought of fear; but to 
watch, in passive helplessness, the slow advance of certain death will 
shake an iron heart and nerves of steel. The madman’s vengeance 
had been cunningly conceived. It was safe for the assassin; for 
before the powder could explode, he would be many a league away, 
perhaps far off at sea, leaving no trace behind him, no dead body to 
tell tales; a flash, and the victim would be blown to nothingness. 
And of all the methods which vindictive ingenuity has devised to rack 
the mind as well as kill: the body, none could surpass the agony of 
this. Men set to sink in quicksands, sucked slowly from the sight of 
earth and sky; men fixed under the knife-pendulum, or chained erect 
in pits of water, falling only drop by drop; such, and such alone, have 
drunk as deep a measure of the bitterness of death. As the full 
horror of his fate was borne upon his mind, every fibre in his frame 
began to thrill, and the hairs upon his head to crawl in every root 
like things of life. 

But was he doomed ?—was there no possibility of escape? He 
looked eagerly about the cave. Except for the powder cask and the 
block of wood on which he sat, the place was absolutely bare. He 
turned his scrutiny upon the block itself, and upon the chain which 
held him. The block was a huge bulk-head, half sunken in the earth ; 
immovable as a wall of solid rock. Upon the block, just behind him 
as he sat, there was an iron ring. His chain went twice about his 
waist, leaving his arms free, passed through the ring, and was fastened 
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to a root which jutted from the cavern wall behind him. Through 
the root the chain was passed, and secured by a long hook at its end, 
which was hitched into a link. But for one fatal obstacle, Roland 
could have loosed it with a touch; the root was several feet beyond 
his reach. He strained himself towards it; but with all his efforts he 
could not reach the hook by quite a yard. There was in this arrange- 
ment an ingenuity of torture which convinced him that it was designed. 

Could he break the root to which the chain was fastened? He 
exerted all his strength; he pulled, he struggled—harder—harder 
yet. In vain; the root, which was as thick as a man’s wrist, curved 
very slightly outwards, but gave no sign of breaking. 

Finding all efforts useless, he at length desisted, and once more 
set himself to think. 

Could he blow out the candle? It stood at least five yards from 
where he sat. He took a deep-drawn breath, and made the effort. 
The gust almost imperceptibly shook the flame, but nothing more. 

Could but a blast of ocean wind have swept into the cave, and 
quenched the fatal flame! Alas! the air within the cavern was as still, 
as motionless, as the air within a tomb. 

He raised his voice ; he shouted, he made the cavern ring with 
echoes. But no cry came in answer to his own. In his heart he knew 
that none cou/d come. He ceased the vain endeavour, and once more 
set himself to think—to think with intensity, with desperation ; for 
now he felt, with indescribable horror, that if he sat there gazing at 
the flame in passiveness he should go raving mad. 

The sun by this time had gone down, and but for the candle-light 
the interior of the cavern would have been quite dark. The cave 
was about twenty yards in depth; its mouth was straight before him ; 
and he could see, as from the interior of a tunnel, a space of sky still 
flushed with fading hues, across which a gull was flying. The silence 
was profound. At times a drop of water from the cavern roof fell 
with a faint plash; from far off he could hear the whisper of the 
ripple on the shore. Its murmur in his ears was mingled with 
another sound—a sound low, dull, and throbbing. That was the 
fevered beat of his own blood. 

Hush! what was that? Asound behindhim. He turned quickly ; 
but the blank wall of the cave showed nothing, and the sound was 
not repeated. Could it have been fancy? It must have been so. 
Once more, as ina kind of dreadful fascination, he fixed his gaze 
upon the candle. 

Gradually, its flame increased before his eyes to thrice its proper 
size. It seemed a living thing—a fiery demon, implacable, relentless, 
awaiting the appointed hour of doom. Hush! The sound again 
behind him—a low, soft, fluttering sound. He turned, and almost 
laughed. The sound came from the basket at his back! He had 
forgotten Peepy. 

He raised the lid and took out the bird, which fluttered in his 
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hands. As he held it the whole scene of the evening came rushing 
back upon his mind. He saw again the ancient tower, the ivy- 
mantled window, and the lovely girl who sat there looking at her 
birds. Perhaps at that very moment she was seeking for her favourite, 
and wondering whither it had strayed. At least her bird should be 
her own again. Why should it share his fate? 

He was about to let it fly when a thought struck him; it was 
singular that it had not struck him sooner. He instantly replaced 
the pigeon in the basket, took out the book and pencil with which 
he had been writing when the dwarf attacked him, and wrote 
swiftly, ‘‘ The stranger who visited your tower this evening has been 
seized by smugglers, and left bound in a cave just where the rocks 
begin, with a candle burning in a powder-cask before him. It will 
soon explode. e/p/” 

He wrapped the paper round the pigeon’s leg, and secured it with 
a strip torn off his handkerchief. It could not hinder the bird’s 
flight, nor could it fail to catch the eye at the first glance. Then he 
released the messenger. It spread its wings, flew twice or thrice 
about the cave, then darted through the outlet, and vanished in an 
instant out of sight. 

Roland watched it vanish, bearing on its wings the fates of life 
and death. His heart beat high with hope; but in a few minutes 
it sank again to despair. The chance that the bird’s return would 
be observed, and the letter found, before it was too late, was so faint 
as to be almost nothing. But, strange to say—perhaps because his 
nerves had reached that point of tension beyond which they failed to 
act—his mind began to lose its consciousness of danger. He sat 
there, looking idly at the candle, and noting, with a kind of languid 
interest, that the flame had made itself a “ winding-sheet.” The 
wick was long; its top leant over, glowing red. What if a spark 
should fall into the powder? At one moment he could almost wish 
it would ; at the next, the thought aroused him to new frenzy, and 
he fought and struggled at his chain until he gasped for breath, and 
the moisture streamed from every pore. At last he sank exhausted 
on the block, and lay there without motion. 

How long it was before he raised himself he could not tell; it 
must have been much longer than he thought; for as his eye again 
fell on the candle, he felt a shock of horror. 

Not half an inch of it remained ; the stump was melting down into 
a shapeless mass, in which the wick was flaring. A few moments, 
and the end must come! 

With his eyes fixed upon the flame, his breath held, and his arms 
crossed on his breast, as a doomed soldier stands before the guns of 
his companions, he nerved himself for the last moment. 

Hark! what was that? 

A footstep on the rocks outside the cave; a footstep drawing 
nearer—nearer. He strove to raise his voice; in vain; his tongue 
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refused its office. It mattered not; a moment, and a figure, guided 
by the feeble gleam, gained the entrance, paused an instant, and then 
darted in. Great Heavens! It was the girl herself! 

The shock of seeing her the sharer of his danger (for he had 
thought of nothing but old Isaac, or some other man) struck upon 
him like a dash of water in the face of one fainting. 

‘Go back!” he cried, with furious struggles at his chain. ‘Go 
back! you will be killed. Don’t touch the candle—don’t blow it, 
for the love of God! Go back!” Then seeing that the girl, so far 
from going, came straight towards his seat, he pointed with his 
finger to the root which held his chain. ‘Can you undo that 
hook ?” 

The girl stepped quickly to it, and released it ina moment. The 
chain fell from the root; he moved, and it slipped through the 
ring. With a mad strength, to which her weight was as a feather, 
he caught the girl up in his arms, and rushed from the cave. 

The instant he was out of it, he turned sharply to the right, along 
the cliffs. Not till he was fifty yards from the cave’s mouth did he 
set his burden on her feet; then he himself sunk down upon a 
boulder, shaking like an aspen. Almost at the same moment there 
came a roar like thunder, and from the cavern’s mouth a blast of 
smoke and flame burst fifty feet into the air. There was a crash of 
falling rocks, a sense as though the firm earth trembled, a fierce, brief 
rushing in the air. Then all was still. 

At the instant of the explosion the girl had uttered a loud 
shriek, and then sunk trembling by. his side, with her hands 
clasped close before her eyes. Her companion was almost as much 
shaken, though from a different cause. ‘Great Heaven!” he mur- 
mured; “to think that you were nearly there!” But the next 
moment he regained his self-possession. It was his task to re- 

assure her, 

“There is nothing more to fear,” he said, as lightly as he could. 
“The danger is quite over; and you are safe, and so am I, so there 
is no harm done.” 

The girl withdrew her hands, and looked at him, still trembling ; 
then took a deep breath once or twice. “I am frightened,” she 
said. ‘How terrible it might have been! how horrible! But 
thank Heaven I was in time! How did it happen? Tell me.” 

‘ Not now,” said Roland. ‘ You have had enough of horrors for 
one night ; let us think of them no more. Rather, let me thank you 
for my safety.” As he spoke, he rose and stood before her; some- 
thing about him made a clanking sound. The moon was rising, and 
by her light the cause was visible. The chain with which he had 
been bound was still about his waist, from which its long ends trailed 
behind him ; so like an iron tail that neither could help laughing. 

The chain, which had been passed twice round his body, had then 
been knotted ; but as its ends were free, the united efforts of the pair 
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soon loosened it. By the time it lay upon the ground, both were 
well recovered from their recent agitation. 

“‘This is one thing more I have to thank you for,” said Roland. 
“ Will you tell me what your name is?” 

They no longer felt or spoke as strangers. Those moments of 
supreme excitement had brought them closer to each other than 
months of ordinary acquaintance would have done. She told him: 
Margaret Shelland. 

“‘ Margaret.” He repeated the name softly to himself. Then, 
resuming his light tone: ‘‘ Tell me that you forgive my stealing Peepy, 
as I did.” 

“ Why did you steal him?” she inquired, her eyes alive with 
feminine curiosity. 

“T meant to make him take another message. But you might 
justly ask me how I came to send the one I did. I acted without 
thinking ; I never dreamt that you would come. Great Heaven! to 
think of what I nearly led you into! Was there no one you could 
send ?” 

“T might have sent old Isaac; but he is slow. And Oh, I am so 
glad I did not. My father sprained his foot two days ago, and 
cannot walk with it. And there was no one else.” 

* And did your father let you come ?” 

“ He did not know it,” she replied. ‘I heard Peepy tapping at 
my window ; I took him in, and I saw the paper in a minute. I 
read it, and I nearly screamed aloud; but then I thought, my 
father, if he sees this, will send Isaac, and he will be too late. I will 
go myself. And I ran all the way. Perhaps my father has not 
missed me yet ; but I must make haste back and tell him.” 

* And I must come with you,” he satd. “I have to thank him 
for my life, since I owe it to his daughter.” 

** Not to me only,” she said, smiling. ‘‘To Peepy also.” 

“ True,” said Roland; ‘true. I owe my gratitude to Peepy. But 
what do I owe to Margaret, my angel of deliverance—to her who 
brought me back from death to life and love?” As he spoke the 
last word, rather murmured than aloud, he looked into her face, on 
which the moonlight rested. She was pale still; she trembled 
yet; but at his words and look she blushed a rosy red. And then 
they went together down the shore. 


And that was how Lord Roland met his Wife. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY.—INTROSPECTIVE. 


ANOTHER milestone on Life’s journey Home 
We pass to-day, 

And, as we near the ever longed for bourn, 
Ah! can we say 

That we have wrought no ill along the way 


We started, maybe, with a blithesome heart 
In sunny weather ; 

Saw we the greenness all about our path, 
Walking together, 

Or did we stray in by-ways far apart? 


Each day—a little life—did we pursue 
Aught of high aim; 

Or wander listless, heedless of the hue 
Night’s shadows claim, 

Shutting out light, and blotting all our view? 


Can months, grown out of days, show, at their best 
One good work done? 

One traveller’s weary load by us made less, 
One sheltered one; 

Or one in sickness eased, or helped to rest ? 


And have we ever filled the fading space 
’Twixt us and Home 

With any thought, as still our way we traced, © 
How far we’d come? 

Or whence refreshed we were, as on we paced 


Along the toil-worn road? And did we mark 
The flowering hedgerows, 

And the fresh, sparkling streams that crossed our path? 
Or did we launch 

In sea of dreams, all tempest tossed, our barque, 


And wake to find it vanished into foam,— 
Like bubbles—chased 

As they were worlds—in fleeting brightness gone! 
Our hopes, but based 

On shore of sand—we, stranded and alone. 


Ah! when we from the mountain top look down 
Through wayward mists, 

Ere the hours darken, and the waning noon 
Blinds our fair tryst, 

May we discern our path !—Methinks a crown 


Once won, left bleeding footmarks that same way, 
To guide us on. 

Though feeble wills, and stumbling feet may stray, 
There is a strong, 

Broad eagle wing of Faith can bear away 

O’er highest hills, or deepest seas, each one. 
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